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Vor. IT. 
(For the Zodiac.) ry’s chains” and deplore the fate of a nation whose 
DREAM-LAND. liberties are thus crushed and trampled upon; but 


Could we but mould our dreams at will, 

And keep them free from harm or ill, 
How pleasant it would be, 

To deem our waking hours but dreams, 

And that, our life which now but seems 
A baseless fantasy. 


It may not be—the power ’s denied 

To sway the thoughts that ever glide, 
Without control in sleep; 

*Tweuld make another world our own, 

Where bliss and joy would reign alone, 
With nought to make us weep. 


From thought ’twould drive all sense of pain, 
Which here on earth is still the stain, 
O’er all things thrown by sin. 
An Eden of this world ’twould make, 
And draughts of joy the thirst would slake, 
That hides, each breast within. 


The skies no clouds would e’er deform, 
The balmy air no wintry storm, 
With chilling cold congeal, 
But ever placid, calm, serene, 
The sunny skies, the landscapes green, 
Beauty alone reveal. 


Bright eyes would ne’er be dimmed with tears, 
The coward there would lose his fears, 
The brave become more brave; 
The negro freed from slavery’s chain, 
With joy would roam his native plain, 
© more to be a slave. 


Caution would ne’er the lover check, 

But smiling hope the future deck, 
With all her rainbow hues, 

Boldly his love he there reveals, 

And painting truely what he feels, 
Eails to his aid the muse, 


Scorning* the airs that win the crowd, 
His mistress is no longer proud, 
Nor is he formal found. 
Banished afar discretion—fear— 
Fond joys alone the time endear, 
And true delights abound. 


Unfelt would there be despot’s rule, 
Uncared for knave, or brute, or fool, 
Still more no notes we’d pay, 
Pleasure would imp the wings of time, 
Nor should we deem it then a crime, 
To idle all the day. L. 








* From Lady M. W. Montague. 





DECEMBER. 


And after him, came next the chill December; 

Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember: 

His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad. 
Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender years, 
They say, was nourisht by the Idean Mayd; 

And in his hand a broad deepe bowla he beares, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peers. 

Spenser. 

The mean temperature of the month at Albany, 
as deduced from the observations of twenty years, 
is 28°518. The highest observed temperature was 
58°, and the lowest —20°; giving the extreme 
monthly range 78°. The average ameunt of rain 
and melted snow falling during the month, is 2.336 
inches. 
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(For the Zodiac.) 


MILITARY ASPECT OF FRANCE. 
HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 

The traveller who has the good fortune to form a 
part of the happy population of a free government, 
feels the transports of joy at having, after a tedious 
voyage, once more reached ferra firma, and at find- 
ing himself surrounded by a thousand novelties, 
which afford a delightful stimulus to his curiosity, 
fora moment damped in the consciousness that 
France, sunny and bright though it be, is under the | 
dominion of a military despotism. 

Each object that commands his attention seems 
to bear its’ stamp. While bristling bayonets and po- 
lished tubes without number dance before his be- 





wildered gaze, the unceasing beat of drums and | 


sounds, he may sigh at thsee symptoms of ** slave- 


soon his sympathy is transferred from the multitude 
to self—his passport is demanded, and from that mo- 
ment he bids adieu to liberty. So long as he 
makes that country his sojourn, the police take him 
under their especial surveillance—his every step is 
dogged, and each house or inn where he may 
chance to sleep, is noted with a jealous care, ag 
though the fate of empires depended on his move- 
ments. , 

The meanest functionary attached to civil insti- 
tutions is in some degree en militaire; he always 
possesses at least a pair of mustachios, and some 
part of his dress is sure to be adorned with gold 
lace; and among the throngs who pour down the 
thoroughfares of Paris, almost every other person 
you meet is decorated with the tri-colored ribband, 
a sign that he belongs to the Legion of Honor.— 
The children of the male sex, are often dressed as 
lancers, national guards, &c. and the play things 
of the little toddling heroes are in character with 
their habliments. Look at that splendid equipage 
as it rolls gallantly along the Boulevarcs—the foot- 
man who stands behind is a magnificent negro, 


| clothed in the complete costume of a general offi- 


cer, the only difference being in the color of the 
dress, which is of a deep bottle green, including 
the plumes. After awhile, the sober traveller, 
overcome by the potency of example, imbibes the 
contagious influence, and insensibly yields to the 
prevailing fashions. The first symptoms are the ap- 
pearance of a pair of mustachios, a iravelling cap 
with gold tassels is purchased, and now he medi- 
tates on Napoleon. Many a metamorphose of this 
description have I seen among my young friends, 
and the excuse in most cases alleged for the change 
was, “at Rome, &c.” That the name and fame 
of Napoleon should be ever present to the mind’s 
eye is not surprising, for he is continually obtruded. 
on the attention, in one shape or another, If, for 
instance, such questions as these be asked: —Wha 
constructed that noble pier? the answer is Napole- 
on. What is that immense building? a granary 
built by the order af Napoleon. Who is that old 
gentlemen you were conversing with? he was for- 
merly one of Napoleon’s favorite officers. Whatis 
the name of this singular looking dish? oh! itis a 


| braying of trumpets, fill the air with their martial | ragout 4 lq Napoleon, and thus the name serves 


a general reply toa world of inquiries. In the café 
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small size is facifully 









pnaparte hav- 
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ly dr@meedyand spoft small glazed hats, ornamented 


gence, in a word, wherever there is a collection of | ing carried off to the wars all the tall men in France, | with tri-colored ribands; @ miniature keg is sus- 


people the conversation will invariably relate at one 


period to this extraordinary man; the public prints | the’ 


unceasingly descant on the subject.of his politic 
career, and compare the past with the present sta 
of things; innumerable representations of his per- | 


son exist in all the variety that sculpture, ie un 






engraving and casting have devised. Among thes 
ihe stupendous bronze column in the Place Ve 
dome takes the lead—it is surmounted by a 

of the hero in his favorite attitude, and the m 
als of which the whole is constructed, are 


melted cannon taken in his successful campaigns. 


Next in point of importance, come historical pieces | 
and portraits, painted by the celebrated David, and 
statues and busts executed by Canova, which are 
placed in the picture galleries of the Louvre, and 
in other institutions, open to the public. In the 
streets are to be seen wandering Italians with their 
stock of plaster casts, the greater part busts and 
figures of the great hero; he reposes on number- 
less clocks, in bronze and or molu, the windows of 
print shops are lined with hthographic likenesses, 
he is glued on Eau de cologne bottles, and stands 
sentinel over half the scented soap in France—he 
is to be seen at the bottom of soup plates and on 
the sides of coffee cups—he is found embedded in 
the folds of pocket handkerchiefs—in short, he is 
ubiquitous. People havea right to be happy in 
their own way, and Frenchmen, it appears to me, 
according to this principle, rejoice ina military des- 

—the adoration tendered to the memory of 
th ir departed idol, the enthusiasm with which 
every thing connected with military glory is re. 
garded, and the complaisance, not to say pride, 
with which they contemplate the enormous army 
that holds them in thraldom, while to supply it with 
materials the country is drained of the flower of its 
youth, by’the barbarous and tyrannical system of 
conscription, are indubitable proofs ot this truth._— 
I am further confirmed in the correctness of my as- 
sertion, by the good understanding that prevails be- 
tween the military and civilians, as individuals, a 
circumstance never observed in those countries 
possessed of free institutions, where the number of 
soldiers is large, and employed as a police; when 
. acting as sentinels before public institutions, they 
are very obliging in conveying information to those 
who require it, and are equally civil when called 
upon to warn the unwitting transgressors of their 
orders. In the streets, likewise, contrary to the 
usual habits of soldiers, they readily yield the path, 
and in all respects conform to the rules of polite- 
ness observed among civilians. 

The costume of the French soldiers of the line, 
consists of a blue coat and scarlet trowsers, both 
most inartificially constructed; the accoutrements, 
on the other hand, are of a superior order; the 
musket is of great length, the barrel is not brown- 
ed (the only disadvantage connected with the piece) 
and is fastened to the stock by means of broad 
hoops of iron; it is said to carry a ball toa great 
distance, and with great force; in addition to the 
bayonet, a short straight broad sword is allowed, 
which gives the French soldier an immense advan- 
tage over his antagonist in those armies where it is 
not included among the arms of a foot soldier; the 
knapsack is large and covered with calf-skin, the 
hairy part exposed to the weather. The personal 
appearance of the foot soldiers is by no means im- 
posing; they are next to the Esquimaux, perhaps 
the shortest men in the world; they are chiefly en- 
listed from the agricultural districts, and their 
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pended from their necks to denote their occupa- 
tion—they are usually four in number, and walk 

mediately in front of the pioneers. The ef- 
highly pleasing and novel; the ladies them- 


7 Ive appear to enter fully into the spirit of the 







neluded by the lower elas P 
‘in France. Fiey ate 


appears to be of a very ate kind; but 
tention Bes to tactics of a complex nature, as 
they are not of much practical importance in actu- 
al warfare; the main object they consider, is ob- 
tained, if the men are able to stick together and 
wheel round without breaking their columns; in 
like manner an erect attitude is not insisted upon, 
consequently their gait is slouching to the last de- 
gree, and this fault is enhanced by their often, 
when off duty, wearing the caps sideways, or much 
thrown back on their heads, than which nothing 
can be conceived more slovenly or unsoldier-like. 

The discipline is rigorous and severe; the volatile 
character of their nation, and their proneness to 
mutiny, require that a firm hand be held over them. 
Accordingly offences trifling in their nature are in- 
exorably punished with death, hard labor for life in 
the gallies, or loss of rank. The privates are al- 
lowed to settle their disputes by the sword, and the 
prectice of duelling is carried to a great length 
among their officers, who in the piping times of 
peace, for want of something better to do, carry on 
an exterminating warfare among themselves, dis- 
abling and killing each other by platoons. 

The bands of music attached to the regiments 
are unrivalled in their way. i have heard the most 
complicated pieces of music executed in a style 
that would not disgrace the opera; and it has often 
been a source of amusement to me to contemplate 
the old and battered instruments from whence is- 
sued these delightfnl sounds. Many of them are ob- 
solete and correspond in shape to the plates of an- 
cient instruments described in Burnet’s history of 
music. The number of drums attached to each re- 
giment varies from twenty to thirty, and as there 
are no fifes, the time is marked by certain mea- 
sures which severally constitute a quick step. I 
once heard a simultaneous peal from three hundred 
of these instruments; the fracas was terrific and 
hardly less endurable than a broadside salute from a 
frigate; it was upon the occasion of renewing an 
old and obstreperous custom, by which the King is 
treated toa grand concert of this kind, on the last 
day of the year. All the drummers of the army 
stationed at Paris and its environs were assembled 
before the Thuilleries, and arranged in the form of 
a crescent; the drum-major-general, a giant in 
stature, and surmounted by a bearskin cap, of pre- 
posterous dimensions, stood proudly at a considera- 
ble distance in front of them—the clothes of this 
person were so richly embroidered from head to 
foot, that he looked not unlike a silver statue. After 
allowing the men a sufficient time to tighten their 
drums, he gave the signal by waving his silver 
wand once over his head, which was answered by 
an astounding roll of some minutes’ duration, and 
succeeded by avariety of quick movements. 

Some regiments of the line are preceded, on par- 
ticular occasions, by females suttlers, who are gai- 
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and step out with military exactness. 

_ The conscription is renewed every seven years, 
: od unfortunate individual who has drawn the 
al number, is torn away from his home and fami- 
|r ith out any regard to the circumstances under 
hhe may be placed, unless, indeed, he has 
ns of purchasing a substitute, when he es- 








leaes for that time; but if these be wanting, he is 


| obliged to serve seven years, at the end of which 
period he too often returns with morals so com- 
pletely vitiated, as to be ever after unfit for any use- 
ful occupation. 

As most of the new levies consist of young men 
whose morals are yet untainted, and affections un- 
seared by intercourse with the world, the degree of 
unhappiness and mental distress which afflicts them 
on their removal from their relatives is inconceive- 
able, and the insupportable melancholy which 
seizes many of them, requires the utmost vigilance 
on the part of their superiors to check the tenden- 
cy to suicide, which prevails at this time. That 
romantic attachment to their country, @iewn by 
the Swiss soldiers, on hearing the ranz de vaches 
sung, and the orders issued by the commander that it 
should not be sung under penalty of death, must be 
familiar to every body. The disease caused by that 
overpowering love of one’s native country was at 
one time thought peculiar to that nation, but it is 
found to prevail under certain circumstances among 
every people, and no where is it so frequent as in 
the French army. The termination of this malady, 
now known under the name of JVostailgia, is in 
many instances mortal; the great bodily weakness, 
induced by the depressing effects of grief, lays the 
sufferer open to the ‘attack of fatal diseases; and 
here I may remark, that it is analogous in its cha- 
racters to the decay occasioned by disappointment 
in love; although the killing effects of the latter 
passion are not as prevalent as poets would make 
us believe, yet I think that there are many more 
broken hearts from this cause in the world, than 
we matter of fact people are willing to allow. Those 
who are suffering under it are allowed to absent 
themselves on furloughs of various duration, and it 
has been remarked that they invariably return to 
their regiments, not only completely but perman- 
ently cured, For the same reason the friends of 
the conscript are encouraged to visit him in his dis- 
tant quarters—now the happy soldier may be seen 
walking in the public gardens, supporting his old 
mother on one arm, and a pretty sister, or per- 
chance his sweetheart, on the other, both habited 
in their quaint and picturesque costume, or point- 
ing out to their simple wonder the strange animals 
who reside in the Jardin du Roi, or fatigued with 
their wandering, he conducts them to the Champs 
Elysie, where reposing under the shade of its mag. 
nificent elms they partake of some refreshment, or 
they stay their steps before Punchinello’s stall, 
whose stale witticisms expended on his wife and 
cat are more than sufficient to excite uncontrolla- 
ble merriment in the unsophiscated rustics. 

The men who compose the cavalry corps are a 
size larger than the troops of the line, and their 
uniforms are more carefully made to fit; but the 





horses are very inferior animals, they are such as 
we would denominate ponies, Little attention is 
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THE ZODIAC. 


i hours through the intercession of his friend, Sir A. every respect, equal in point of efficiency to a reg- 


paid to the breeding of horses in France. With the 
exception perhaps of the Normandy cart horses, 
the only fine animals to be met with are imported 
from England. The native breed bear q primitive 
look, as marked as that of the sheperd or Indian 
dog, which is supposed to be the original stock of 
all the varieties of that useful creature. The ge- 
neral appearance of the French cavalry, as may be 
inferred from the foregoing, is not striking, and the 
cause lies not in the men, who are fine looking fel- 
lows, but is owing to the wretched animals on 
which they are mounted. The lancers are a still 
finer looking set of men than the ordinary dragoons; 
but the most carefully appointed and best accoutred 
branch of the regular cavalry are the horse artille- 
ry. Their officers have been chosen from the elite 
of the students in the military colleges, and the 
privates are chosen from among the conscripts who 
are able to read and write. Theofficers of the line 
who are not raised from the ranks, have been in 
like manner educated in the schools, but they are 
not selected for this service where they have dis 

played superior talents and information in their ex- 
aminations; these receive commissions in the en- 
gineering department and artillery, the less distin- 
guished are distributed among the horse and foot 
regiments. 

The other departments of the army, the foot ar- 
tillery and engineers, I only saw upon the occasion 
of a grand review of several thousand troops by the 
king. This-spendid spectacle served to convey an 
impressive idea of the tremendous power that lay 
in the hand of one individual. It was but the frag- 
ment of a colossal army of 400,000 men, all of 
whom were well clothed, well disciplined, headed 
by veteran warriors, and all endowed with invinci- 
ble courage, and that innate love of warfare, inci- 
dent to a people brought up in the belief that there 
is po happiness equal to that of fighting—it was but 
a small fragment, and yet so imposing did it appear 
to my unsophisticated eyes, that it seemed as 
though they were numerous enough to subdue all 
Europe. 

But if the immensity and perfectness of the army 
excite our admiration, the police system in its de- 
tails cannot fail to cause equal astonishment. Be- 
sides its functionaries, who are recognised as such 
by their uniforms and regular duties assigned to 
them, there is every reason to believe that the go- 
vernment retains in its pay a host of spies, who in- 
sinuate themselves into every class of society, and 
report regularly to the prefecture the observations 
they make upon the proceeding of their fellow citi- 
zens. It is certain that no intended insurrection 
has, since the revolution of July, been unknown to 
the agents of the police, and whenever the attempt 
was made, means have always been at hand to sup- 
press its further progression. The information thus 
supplied could only have been given by persons 
who assumed the character of conspirators, for the 
simple purpose of betraying the plot to the authori- 
ties. As yet, none but evil doers have suffered 
from the inguisitiveness of spies; and discordant as 
it may appear to our notions of freedom, the peace 
of France in a great degree depends upon the tole- 
ration of this dark and fearful engine of power. Oc- 
casionally, however, we hear of rather absurd mis- 
takes committed by the espions. An instance of this 
kind occurred to a Greek gentleman, with whom I 
was acquainted. He was sitting in a café, and con- 
versing with another gentleman upon political sub- 
jects; a person who sat at an adjoining table sud- 
denly started up and arrested him on the spot as a 
conspirator, He was, however, liberated in a few 





D., who was favorably known to the king. 

The municipal cavalry of Paris, better known as 
the gens d’armerie, are truly a magnificent corps. 
The men are chosen for their great size and 
strength, and their coal black steeds, correspond in 
description to the war horses of the anicent knights. 
They wear polished brass helmets, with horse tails 
pending from behind, and their boots come up 
above theknee. Theirarms consists ofa short gun 
slung over the shoulder, a long, straight, cross- 
handled sword, and a pair of pistols. Their duty is 
to parade up and down the streets during the day, 
to prevent disturbances; at night from three to four 
are stationed at the entrances of theatres and other 
places of public amusement, while the remainder 
patrole every part of Paris until daybreak. An- 
other corps of the same description, but less finely 
accoutred, are constantly riding on the roads in the 
environs of the city, to protect passengers from 
robbery. The foot police are habited ina plain 
blue uniform, with a cocked hat and a broadsword. 
They are very numerous, and are usually stationed 
at the corners of streets; they are very unpopular 
with the lower classes, and are termed by them 
mouchards or spies. One of these men was seized 
with a mortal disease and conveyed to the Hotel 
Dieu, where he lay in a ward of the fourth story, 
under the superintendance of the talented and be- 
nevolent Chomel. On the seeond morning the 
agonies of the patient were unspeakabie, and ren- 
dered desperate by his sufferings, he suddenly arose 
from his bed, and hurled himself head foremost out 
of the window, and was quickly out of misery. 
This horrible event teok place about five minutes 
before my arrival—a knot of students (who are 
among the most seditious and turbulent of Louis 
Phillipe’s fellow citizens, and to a man, disciples 
of the sans culotte political creed,) was collected 
around the yet warm couch of its late miserable 
tenent; some were conversing in pity on his un- 
timely fate, and others were laughing—laughing 
heartily at the circumstance of his having in his 
descent nearly fallen on a poor old woman, who 
gleaned a scanty livelihood by selling fruit and 
cakes under the shelter of the hospital walls, Sud- 
denly one of these ruffians addressed his compa- 
nions in a startling tone of voice. ‘*He was a 
mouchard !—do you feel compassion for his fate? 
I don’t pity him any more than if he had been a 
dog la méme chose !”” He appealed for the truth 
of this statement to the seur de la charit2, which 
she confirmed. It is impossible to depict the effect 
this communication had on the feelings of the young 
men—their countenances assumed an expression 
of malignant triumph, and they retired slowly from 
the bed, with smothered execrations and curses. 
The pompiers, or firemen, are also a military corps, 
and when not engaged in their proper avocation, 
are employed as a police. When a fire occurs, the 
street is barricaded on both sides of the house, to 
keep off the crowd—ladders are placed against the 
wall, and, when necessary, ropes are slung from 
window to window, along which they run like so 
many cats, Every thing is managed with such skill 
and order that even should the house be burned no 
lives are ever lost, and the property is always saved 
in good condition. This corps once dispersed a 
mob of insurrectionists by pumping dirty water over 
them; these were so tickled with the idea, that 
their patriotism forsook them, and they ran off 
laughing in great good humor. 

The national guards, or militia of France, taken 
as a whole, are a very fine body of men, and are in 





lararmy. They consist of house-keepers and offi- 
cials attached to the public offices, each of whom 
is obliged to turn out several times in the year. 
They are ordered out on emergencies; and they 
also guard the royal palaces, public gardens, muse- 
ums, &c. in conjunction with the regular soldiers. 
There is likewise a militia cavalry. The king re- 
views them twice a year with great pomp and dis- 
play. The national guards hold the fate of the go- 
vernment in their hand, and no revolution got up 
by the reckless and persons without property can 
ever be successful, unless it be in conformity with 
their desires; they therefore constitute a balancing 
power between the encroachments of despotism on 
the one hand, and the licentiousness of anarchy on 
the other, while they are a check to the ambition 
of the regular army. Out of such a heterogenous 
collection, the caricaturists find abundant materials 
for the exercise of their talent—the pale faces of 
the sedentary often decorated with green specta- 
cles, the pompous rotundity of some of the worthy 
bourgeois, the deformity of others, the irregularity of 
size observed in their ranks, and other incongrui- 
ties, stamp these heroes as belonging to the much- 
laughed at army of feather-bed soldiers. Of late, 
numbers, from poverty or other causes, make their 
appearance in plain clothes, and a tricoloured cock- 
ade in their hats, but this being considered exceed- 
ingly unsoldierlike by the rest, they are usually put 
into ‘‘ coventry.” 

The asylum for old and infirm soldiers was found- 
ed by Louis le Grand, and is called the Hotel des 
Invalides. In this and in other instances, this mo- 
narch appears to have fully merited the proud title 
accorded to him by his subjects. This immense 
establisiment is advantageously situated on the 
river Seine, opposite to the Champs Elysee. The 
grounds attached to it are entensive and laid out 
into premenades, shaded by fineold elm trees. The 
pure air and its secluded position in the midst of a 
large city, render it well adapted to the wants of 
the feeble, while it affords a pleasant retreat to 
those veterans who still enjoy good health. The 
number of its inmates in 1835 amounted to 3,487: 
the accommodations which they require are on a 
large scale, and the establishment resembles a small 
town. Many of them merely vegetate, and hardly 
know the residences of the different superinten- 
dents. I inquired of a respectable looking old man, 
the general’s quarters; after reflecting for some- 
time, he gave directions which afterwards proved 
incorrect; as he was perfectly civil and obliging, 
I did not attribute the misdirection to any thing 
but ignorance, which was the more surprising, as 
he had been many years a resident. 

The internal arrangements are into dormitories, 
and eating rooms for the privates, and separate bed- 
chambers and mess-rooms for the officers. There 
is also a set of buildings of smaller size, and prome- 
nades attached to them forthe blind. The greater 
part of the blind, at present in the asylum, lost 
their sight in Egypt, during Napoleon’s campaign 
in that country, The disease by which so many 
were deprived of vision, was of a contagious na- 
ture, and ran through its course with appalling ra- 
pidity. It is said, that the contents of the affected 
eye sometimes gushed out in a mass of matter, 
within two days after the first attack, The church 
is of large size, and its immense dome was gilded 
first by Louis XIV., and afterwards by Napoleon, 
the remains of which are still visible. The circum - 
stances which induced the latter to have this ex- 


pensive job performed, are not a little singular. 
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Being at that time rather unpopular, one of his ad- 
visers informed him that the people were discon- 
tented at the dome not being as bright as the na- 
tional glory required it should be! The mandate 
was issued, and it shortly afterwards appeared, like 
a globe of burnished gold, to the great delight of 
the Parisians, who declared that it now represent- 
ed a just and true picture of the national glory. 
Some such gingerbread work was required to con- 
sole them for the absence of real gains. In the in- 
terior of the church, two lines of banners, taken in 
battle, are suspended from the roof; they are, I be- 
lieve, the sole remains of the host brought to Paris 
by the victorious armies. They were secreted 
during the approach of the allied armies, and a bon- 
fire was made of the rest. 

The library contains a full length portrait of 
Napoleon, in his imperial robes, by David, which 
is said to be a striking likeness. The librarian in- 
formed us, that when he visited the establishment 
after his return from one of the great wars, he 
found that there was no library. In one month af- 
ter the visit, 100,000 volumes were at the disposal 
of the invalides/ The privates are not allowed to 
take any books out, but the officers have that privi- 
lege. The adjoining chamber contains the por- 
traits of French generals. The person incharge of 
them is a lively little Gascon, with a tremendous 
gash across his right cheek, he asked us whether 
we had the ‘‘ honor to be Englishmen;” where- 
upon he uttered a half a dozen English words in 
succession, with great emphasis, and there his 
knowledge of the language ceased. But he ap- 
peared to be very proud of what he did know, par- 
ticularly as there were several strangers from the 
provinces present, who, as well as ourselves, were 
greatly amused at the little fellow’s vanity. He 
shortly after interrupted himself in his descriptions, 
to ask us whether we had the honor “to be ac- 
quainted with the Marquis of Anglesea;” without 
waiting for an answer, he proceeded to say, “ se- 
veral years ago, as I was shewing him these pic- 
tures, he took me by the hand; mon ami, said he, 
we were opposed to each other as enemies in the 
battle, where you received that cut on your face, 
and now we are friends,” Heconcluded this won- 
derful story with a laugh of delight, and was for 
some moments absorbed in such a deep revery, 
that it was not until one of the party touched his 
shoulder, that he recollected himself. ** 4h, par- 
don! Je pensois de ces temps la, Messeurs !”” 

We next went tosee the veteransat dinner. The 
drums were beating the welcome call, and we took 
our station at the entrance of the dining hall. They 
poured in from every quarter. There came men 
with wooden legs; some without arms; the blind 
with long staffs, searching their way along; and 
aged heroes with white hair, and not a few in their 
dotage. The stumping of wooden legs, and scrap. 
ing of the blind men’s sticks, mingling with the roll 
of the drums, re-echoed through the vaulted corri- 
dors, and heightened the singular effect produced 
by the spectacle of sucha collection of human frag- 
ments. Judging from the manner in which they 
commenced the discussion of this important meal, 
I have no doubt that they did ample justice to it. 

The remains of many of the great French gene- 
rals repose in the vaulted chambers of the Panthe- 
on; asuperb edifice, originally intended as a church, 
but now appropriated as a sepulchre for distinguish- 
ed men. There is a remarkable echo in these 
vaults, and its reverberations precisely resembles 
the repeated discharge of cannons in the distance. 
Surrounded as we were by the ashes of departed 
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heroes, I could not help feeling a sentiment of awe 
during the continuance of the sounds, akin to the 
feelings of une, who imagines himself spoken to in 
the supernatural voice of a being from the world of 
spirits. E. 


{For the Zodiac ] 
BURIAL OF AGUSINA. 
Mid-winter in the arctic zone! 
Unpitying tempests roar, 
Yet the lash’d sea forgats to moan, 
Chain’d to its rocky shore: 
There is no sun the morn to cheer, 
The shuddering noon to light, 
But rayless darkness, cold and drear, 
Commingles day with night. 





Close in each lowly Greenland cell, 
The shivering tenants clung, 
While snows on snows inceasant fell, 
And whirlwind banners swung, 
Around the seal-fed lamp they drew, 
That spark of life to fan, 
Which cast a glimmering radiance through 
Those effigies of man. 


Frost, like a subtle serpent, stole 
To every secret nook, 

And from the pulses of the soul 
Their lingering fervor took; 

The bursting rocks convulsive roar’d, 
The solid ice was riven, 

As if embattled thunders pour’d 
The artillery of heaven. 


Sad in his subterranean home, 
There dwelt a lonely sire, 

No more its cherish’d inmates come 
To trim his failing fire,— 

No wife—no babe—and ah! so long 
The grave had chained their love, 

That Memory o’er the idol-throng 
Her misty mantle wove. 


But one, the daughter of his soul, 
Last summon’d from his breast, 

Still o’er his sorrowing vision stole, 
Caressing and carest, 

Still seem’d from heaven’s own page to take 
Rich portions for his ear, 

Or with her warbled hymn to make 
His hour of slumber dear,— 


** Beata! in yon blissful clime, 
Where thy bright lot is cast, 

Doth the young flowret reach its prime, 
Unwounded by the blast? 

Beams there a sky without a cloud? 
An undecling day? 

Dares Winter spread no icy shroud? 
My angel-daughter, say! 


*« Oh, speak once more!—with whisper’d tone 
Confirm the promise blest, 
Whose glory hush’d thy parting groan 
When thou didst sink to rest?” 
Yet nought but sullen echoes made 
An answer to his grief, 
While wildly from Beata’s shade 
He urg’d a vain relief. 


Then, in the healing book of God, 
With tearful foil he sought, 

While in his soul, affliction’s rod 
A peaceful moral wrought, 

Till humbled at his Saviour’s feet, 
In penitence he lay, 





And felt his pagan sorrow fleet 
On prayer’s soft breath away. 


Stern sickness rack’d his aged frame, 
Unwonted torpor stole, 

And death, all unresisted, came 
To claim the chasten’d soul, 

”T was when harsh winter’s sharpest sting 
Arous’d the shrieking blast, 

That on the tempest’s troubled wing 
His ransom’d spirit past. 


Red torches pierc’d the midnight gloom 
As with the dead they hied, 

And burst Beata’s stony tomb 
To lay him by her side— 

The lip that oft her sire had blest, 
A fleshless welcome gave, 

As brow to brow and breast to breast 
They fill’d that frost-bound grave. 


Sweet music ’mid the funeral nte! 
Soft swells the dirge, and low, 

Whence cometh in this dreary night 
Such melody of woe? 

A chapel-bell !—who bids it speak 
In this forsaken bourne? 

Who bids its Sabbath sweetness break 
The trance of those who mourn? 


Thou know’st not ?—Praise to God above / 
The meek Moravian band, 

With all their habitudes of love, 
Have dar’d thie fearful land: 

Hast thou not heard how Greenland’s wild, 
Her everlasting snows; 

Beneath their ministry have smil’d 
And biossom’d as the rose? 


Their steps those holy teachers turn’d 
To yon unnoted bed, 
And for their buried convert mourn’d 
As for a brother dead, 
And there, with music’s murmur’d breath 
With prayers of heavenward trust, 
They mark’d as with a living wreath,” 
Poor Agusina’s dust. . L. H. S. 





(For the Zodiac.]} 


BIOGRAPHY OF TALLEYRAND. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Talleyrand had already made various voyages to 
England before his public mission with Mr. de Chau- 
velin. At the end of 1791 the party spirit began alrea- 
dy to manifest itself throughout France, particu- 
larly against the secret intrigues of the court and 
the great weakness of the King. Talleyrand, per- 
fectly aware of what was going on, spoke of the 
importance of a closer connexion with England, 
as the only means to stop any serious explosion.— 
Marshal Biron, to whom he addressed himself, was 
in the intimacy of the King and Queen, and it was 
resolved in a private council to send Talleyrand and 
Biron to the cabinet of St. James, in order to point 
out to England the advantages which might result 
to her from the revolution, which had given France 
a constitutional King, and likewise to endeavor to 
strengthen the ties which united the two courts. 

They arrived in London on the 26th of January, 
1792. ‘Talleyrand went to the minister, Pitt, in the 
full confidence of a kind reception, as old acquaint- 
ances. Pitt, during his residence at Rheims had 
been received and treated with marked distinction 
by the archbishop, uncle of Charles Maurice, who 
was then with him, and these two young men lived 
several weeks of Pitt’s stay in the palace, in a kind 
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ef intimacy. The premier received Talleyrand, 
nevertheless, with marked coolness; not a word 
was said on either side of their former intimacy, 
and after a short conversation the minister dismiss- 
ed him drily, and saw him no more. 

Lord Grenville had a tong conversation with him, 
in which however, nothing was determined; and 
after having listened with great attention to the pro- 
posals of Mr. de Talleyrand, he, in order to arrive 
more promptly at a conclusion, put the two follow- 
ing questions to him:—Whether he would pledge 
himself that full reliance could be placed upon the 
overtures made by his government? Secondly—if 
he could guarantee the existence of that govern- 
ment for any length of time? Mr. de Talleyrand, 
too prudent to answer in a decisive manner, the in- 
terview was as suddenly as unceremoniously put 
at an end. 

The coolness of the cabinet of St. James caused 
that of the Tuilleries much uneasiness. Mr. de 
Talleyrand’s view was to place them together 
on a better footing, and in case he should not suc- 
ceed in effecting a union between England and 
France, at all events to assure himself that no fears 
were to be entertained of England. Lord Gren- 
ville confined himself to the greatest laconism, and 
did not meet any of the advances which Mr. de 
Talleyrand made. The fact is, that he mistrusted 
him, and said of him, that he was a profound and 
dangerous man. 

Mr. de Talleyrand’s reception at court was not 
more favorable than the one he had experienc- 
ed from the ministers. On his presentation to 
George III, this monarch scarcely paid any atten- 
tion to him, and the Queen turned her back upon 
him with affected contempt. She justified this 
feeling upon the score of the reputation for im- 
morality, which the bishop of Autun had acquired. 
The reception he met with at court served as a 
guide to the fashionable world, and Mr. de Talley- 
rand found himself excluded from the higher cir- 
cles of society as a dangerous man—an agent of the 
frightful Orleans faction, whom they dared not 
openly repulse, but dared still less receive into their 
society. 

As soon as he received the news of his friend, 
Mr. de Narbonne’s removal, from the ministry of 
foreign affairs, he left London, and arrived on the 
Sth of March in Paris. 

Of all the factious then at Paris, Mr. de Talley- 
rand had the least to apprehend from a new revo- 
lution. If the royalists had been victorious, he 
was safe, his treachery being unknown to the King; 
and if the Orleanists, or republicans, got the better 
of their opponents, the services he had rendered 
them promised him a reward instead of proscrip- 
tion. This is not surprising, for any one who 
knows well Talleyrand’s adroitness. 

In public, and in matters of business, he en- 
deavored to hide his ambition under an air of re- 
serve, and adopted only the appearance of a pro- 
found thinker. He was at first extremely cold in 
his manner, as he has always been; and whem on 
his first voyage to London he appeared in society, 
every one was greatly astonished at his grave and 
reserved air, and his manner of expressing himself 
with so much grace, and in so chosen and pre- 
cise terms, short and full of wit, of which I shall 
give a great many proofs in the course of this 
work. 

He was) however, quite a different man in the 
intimacy of private life. He indulged in the plea- 

sures of conversation with a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, and generally spent part of the night thus 











engaged. Familiar, carressing, attentive, he used 
every means to please, and render himself easy of 
access through a species of epicurism, seeking to 
render himself amusing, in order that he might be 
himself amused. He was never over anxious to 
speak, but he always made use of choice expres- 
sions; and the delicacy of his sayings were scarce- 
ly understood but by those accustomed to hear him. 
He is the author of the observation quoted by 
Champfort, when Ruhliére said: *‘ I do not under- 
stand why I have the reputation of being wicked; 
I never committed but one wicked action in the 
whole course of my life.’”” The bishop of Autun, 
who had not yet joined in the conversation, said to 
him with his sonorous voice and significant manner, 
‘*and when will it end?”? One evening, whilst 
playing at whist, the conversation turned upon 2 
lady, who at the age of sixty had married a kind of 
valet-de-chambre. Some persons expressed their 
astonishment at this singular match; the bishop of 
Autun, who was counting his game, said: ‘‘ At 
nine, honors go for nothing.”” On another occa- 
sion, when his friend Narbonne, the same who had 
fallen under the King’s displeasure, was walking 
arm-in-arm with him, and reciting some verses, all 
at once Mr. de Talleyrand perceiving at ashort dis- 
tance from them a man who was yawning, inter- 
rupted his friend, saying, ‘* Narbonne, not so loud;”’ 
and pointed to the yawning man. One day as he 
was relating some infamous trait of one of his col- 
leagues, his hearers interrupted him, exclaiming: 
‘* The man who could commit an act of that kind is 
capable of assassinating.”"-—‘‘ Assassinating? no,” 
coolly replied Mr. de Talleyrand, «* but of poison- 
ing,—ye..” 

At his return to Paris Mr. de Talleyrand was 
grasiously welcomed by the King, who had then 
the greatest confidence inhim. He being a mem- 
ber of the directory of the department, he became 
more than ever immersed in the whirl of political 
societies. It was through the influence of the then 
all-powerful Girondins, that Mr. de Chauvelin was 
sent as norminal ambassador to London, whilst Mr. 
de Talleyrand accompanied him as the real one, as | 
I have stated in chap. v. Here Mr. de Talleyrand 
affected very little of the bad reception of the En- 
glish court,and the ministers whom he saw but when 
necessary, and spent nearly the whole of his time 
with Fox and Sheridan; and this connexion be- 
coming known, raised an insurmountable barrier 
between the embassy of France and the ministeri- 
al party. 

Talleyrand, in a letter to his mistress of the 22d 
of May, containing a copy ofthe King’s letter, men- 
tioned in chap. v., writes ‘‘ that it was composed by 
him (Talleyrand )and copied without any change or 
remark by the King. I am now so busy,’’ continues 
he, ** with my preparations, and in meditating on 
my several and opposite instructions from the Tuil- 
leries, (the King) from the Palais Royal, (the Duke 
of Orleans,) and from da Mairie, ( Pétion) that I have 
only time to pass a few hours with you this even- 
ing, when I shall give you two different sorts of 
cyphers for your use in writing to me, and chuose 
different directions for continuing with safety, and 
without interruption, our mutual correspondence,”* 
&e. &e. 

Such was finally Talleyrand’s adroitness and cun- 
ning, that, notwithstanding his activity:in England, 
voyages to France, and intrigues with all parties of 
beth countries, he was not suspected or accused of 
any double or unfair dealings, until the authority of 


| 





the King had been annihilated by the republic, the 


ed by them; and in their turn the republicans had 
been proscribed by the jacobins and or 
when, from the destruction or impotence of his 
employers, and his own absence from France, with 
their capitals, secrets and plans, he had nothing 
either to hope or to fear from the reign of terfor, 
which he together with them had prepared. 

He had not been in England much more than a 
fortnight, when on the 24th of May he wrote to his 
mistress, complaining both of the English demo- 
crats and aristocrats, the former for their avarice 
and want of principle, and the latter for their 
haughtiness and want of good behaviour. * * * 
“The only consolation I have for these and other un- 
pleasing occurrences is, that from my situation and 
information, I am enabled to speculate in the pub- 
lic funds with advantage, and at the expense of 
this covetousnation, enrich myself and my friends.’* 

On the 7th of July, 1792, Talleyrand left Lon- 
don for Paris, where he arrived on the 11th. The 
period for the second confederation now approach- 
ed, and it was rendered additionally alarming by 
the arrival of large bands of fédérés from the de- 
partments, who were selected from the most fn- 
rious members of clubs, and presented petitions in 
which they openly avowed their determination of 
dethroning the King and demanding his immediate 
trial and death. Among these men, those called 
the fédérés Marseillais particularly distinguished 
themselves for their violence and sanguinary 
threats. 


Mr. de Talleyrand, who foresaw the coming 
storm, hastened back to England, and landed at 
Dover on the 21st of July, where he wrote to his 
mistress on the same day: ‘‘ Though laboring un- 
der a severe indisposition, in consequence of a 
boisterous passage, I shall endeavor to forget the 
pains of my body in confiding to my friend the 
troubles of my mind. I have certainly seen the 
last King of the French for the last time! . This 


| event, you will say, is what I have long wished for. 


True. But I expected some sort of government, 
either a dictatorship or a republic, to be prepared 
to succeed immediately; whilst I have found no 
plans for the establishment of a new system, 
though I have. been so long plotting the destruction 
of the old one. Of this, improvident anarchists, 
destitute of virtue and patriotism, will take adyan- 
tage. They will wade through seas of blood and 
ruins of cities and towns, of trade and agriculture, 
to a tyranny, which, (unless circumstances should 
happen, of which there is not the most distant pro- 
bability) must necessarily cause the dissolution of 
civilized society.. In that vortex of confusion and 
crimes, what patriotism can be safe, and what in- 
nocence respected? Who can prevent our country- 
men from butchering each other in civil wars,” &e. 

As soon as the events of the 10th of August 
were known in London, the court of St. James 
ordered Lord Gower, the ambassador at Paris, to 
leave Paris, and to declare that the King of Great 
Britain intended to observe the principles of nen- 
trality in every thing regarding the internal govern- 
ment of France. 

No official statement mentions that Lord Gower 
left any chargé d’affaires behind him at Paris, nor 
that the British government appointed any dipio- 
matic agent there, as its representative to the self- 
created executive councils. 





* We find in the Journal des Jacobins of the 18th 
July, 1793, that from May to December, 1792, 


eyrand gained by stock-jobbing in England two 


Duke of Orleans disgraced and his factions dissolv- millions of livres. 











Mr. de Talleyrand however, in a letter to his mis- 
tress, sends private information to Pétion, of a gen- 
tleman indirectly accredited to them by the En- 
glish ministry. He writes under the 9th of Sep- 
tember: ‘* According to Pétion’s confidential re- 
quest, I send you all the particulars I have been 
able to collect, concerning the person indirectly 
accredited to our provisional government by the 
English ministry, and of which you must not fail 
immediately to transmit him a copy. Mr. Munroe 
is. a Scotchman by birth, and was formerly a cap- 
tain inthe 41st regiment of foot, from which about 
three years ago he was obliged to sell out, having 
involved himself in some pecuniary difficulties by a 
marriage with a lady of a noble family, but of no 
fortune, by whom he had several children. * * 
I am told that he is a moderate aristocrat, and 
though not rich, of a character not to be tempted 
by money. But as he is still young, and has lost 
his wife, some of our young, amiable and rich fe- 
male sans-culottes might at least, without danger, 
lay siege to his heart, and Venus may perhaps, con- 
quer in the field where Plutus would be sure of a 
defeat. Every thing considered, I strongly recom- 
mend that no other than female agents should be 
employed about him, being brave as well as disin- 
terested,” &c. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE. 
By an Old Soldier. 
CHAPTER It. 

My father, desirous to be personally acquainted 
with that famous northern king, who, issuing from 
a poor marquis of Brandeburg, had had the skill and 
power to resist three of the greatest nations in Eu- 
rope, went to Berlin, and took us both, my brother 
and myself, with him. 

After a bloody struggle of seven years, in which 
Frederic II. astonished the world by his military skill, 
he compelled, at last, his enemies to make an honora- 
ble péace, by which he gained Silesia, one of the 
richest and finest provinces of Austria, and filled 
his treasury with the spoils of Saxony, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Lusacia, Mecklenburg, &c. 

This sovereign, a warrior, a philosopher, a legis- 
lator, a poet, a musician, and a scholar, reigned 
over Prussia with an iron sceptre, in an absolute 
and despotical manner. His principal aim was to 
have a well filled treasury, and his favorite expres- 
sion was: ** There are but three things wanting to 
make war, money, money, and money!”? Saxony 
and his subjects have felt heavily the consequences 
of this maxim; and two Jewish bankers at Berlin, 
(Ephraim and Jtzig,) were his worthy associates 
in all his financial operations. His predilection 
in favor of all that was French, made him forget 
his being a Germansovereign. He frequently said 
that the German scholars were great pedants, and 
he, therefore, could not like them. 

At the time of our stay at Berlin and Potsdam, 
Frederic II. was in the fullest splendor of his glory 
and power, It was two years after the end of his 
seven years war, which ruined the greater part of 
Saxony, Hanover and other countries already men- 
tioned. Many thousand peaceful and wealthy in- 
habitants, now poor and miserable, their abode 
bérnt and in ruins, were compelied to search, with 
their half naked and starving chiidren, a miserable 
shelter in forests, caverns, and mountains, and 
this in the hardest winter season, when snow and 
ice covered the fields. Streams of blood were shed 
during seven years without interruption, for the 





Maupertuis and others. He wished to take Sile- 
sia, and took it; he marched against Saxony, which 
tried to resist; he invaded it, compelled its sove- 
reign and family to escape from Dresden, and re- 
duced this rich and beautiful land to a state of un- 
heard of misery; permitted the two bankers, 
Ephraim and Jtzig, to cheat the people, in forcing 
them to accept copper sezer and groshen, at their 
former value in silver, after they had advanced him 
some millions of dollars for this privilege. ~ 

This single operation ruined thousands of fami- 
lies; but Frederic cared nothing about it, his trea- 
sury was filled; and his partners, the two Jews 
above mentioned, having rented the royal mint for 
a fixed term, inundated the country with silvered 
copper coins, which forcibly passed for silver mo- 
ney. Since the peace at Hubersburg, Frederic II. 
had constantly maintained an army of near one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. But fearing Au- 
stria might attempt to retake Silesia, which he oc- 
cupied by no other right than by that of his favorite 
motto, ultima ratio regum, engraved upon his 
cannons, he increased his army to more than two 
hundred thousand men! The conscription was 
rigidly established; the soldiers and officers up to 
the captains, received a very scanty salary, which 
obliged them to work for their subsistence, when 
not on duty; and a great many of the privates hav- 
ing learnt no mechanical art, lived by giving lessons 
in music, fencing, dancing, &c.; the rest stole and 
robbed whenever and where they could. At that 
time it was dangerous to go alone or late through 
the streets of Berlin; and various excesses were 
committed during our stay, in spite of the rigorous 
discipline, and the barbarous punishment of the 
spitzruthen. 

This punishment was one of the most cruel in- 
ventions to martyrize an unhappy being to death, 
for having attempted to liberate himself from sla- 
very and hunger, in trying to desert. Here follows 
a short description of its horror: 

A soldier convicted of desertion, had to pass 
three days of spitzruthen. A double line of 200 of 
his fellow soldiers was formed, of whom each was 
armed with a strong branch of the sallow-tree. 
The delinquent was put in front of the line, his 
shirt taken off, so that his body was entirely naked, 
from the waist up to the head, and placed between 
two non-commissioned officers, who had the order 
to march at a slow pace, the one before, the other 
after him, the point of their espontoon (a kind of 
lance) turned against him, to hinder him from 
quickening his pace, so that he received from the 
soldiers, on the right and left side, every blow up- 
on his bare body. His hands were tied before him, 
and his head was bare. He hada musket-ball in 
his mouth, to bite upon, in order to relieve his 
pains. On each exterior side of the line of soldiers 
marched an adjutant, following the same steps with 
the sufferer, to watch that the soldiers might do 
their duty; those of the soldiers who struck not 
hard enough, received a blow from the adjutant 
with his cane. 

Many of these sufferers were condemned to thir- 
ty-six turns, divided in three days, at twelve turns 
each day, through a line of 200 men; he received 
thus every day 2,400 lashes, with these sallow 
branches; being thick and elastic, the condemned 
was lacerated alive! After the first day his body 
was already covered with blood and wounds; re- 
manded to prison, a surgeon rubbed him with wa- 
ter and salt, which renewed his pains; the second 





ambitious views of a crowned king, whom some 
flatterers call the being philosopher, as Voltaire, 


day was worse, ind the torture often so great, that 
he fell senseless to the ground, They awakened 





him te life and new tortures; but nothing could 
save him from his twelve rounds! On the third 
day he expired, ordinarily, under the most horrid 
pains. If he could neither walk nor stand, they 
took him from the ground and tied him, still alive, 
to a tree, and each of the two hundred soldiers ad- 
vanced, one after the other, and gave him the num- 
ber of lashes which remained to be given. 

This was the barbarous punishment of a desert- 
er, tolerated and inflicted by a so styled great and 
philosophical king! Frederic William II., his ne- 
phew and successor, abolished this cruel punish- 
ment, But is it not astonishing, that still in the 
British navy and army, a similar cruel punishment 
exists, even till the present day, and that lord Wel. 
lington was one of those who were opposed to abo- 
lishing it? 

Under the Electors of Brandeburg, and their 
successors, the kings of Prussia, it had been the 
general rule, to choose for their numerous infantry 
body guards, men of fine appearance, and of a high- 
er than common size, and to use different strata- 
gems, in order to obtain them, even from foreign 
countries, Here is a trait out of many others. The 
elector, Frederic William Ist, called the Great, dis- 
tinguished himself in this mania, and spent a great 
deal of money to satisfy it. He sent in every po- 
pulous German state, some officers with a certain 
quantity of non-commissioned officers, called re- 
cruiters, with the peremptory orders, to furnish his 
guards with chosen men, at least six feet high. 
They received a higher pay, an extra recompence, 
in proportion to the size of the thus stolen recruit, 
and other advantages. These recruiters were ne- 
ver in uniform, but clad as civilians of the higher 
orders; they had a great many spies in the cof- 
fee-houses, taverns and other much frequented pub- 
lic places. One day, some of these recruiters 
met at Dresden, the capital of Saxony, a young 
and handsome looking man, of more than seven 
feet high, in one of the streets. They stopped 
him, and invited him very politely to take some re- 
fresiiments with them. The other excused him- 
self, and said that his master was waiting for him 
for dinner, and that he never drank any liquor. 
They separated, and as soon as the apprentice ca- 
binet-maker was gone, the officer ordered one of 
his men to follow him unperceived, and to mark 
well the street and the house in which he enter- 
ed. 

Some days afterwards, a gentleman, very fine 
and elegantly dressed, entered the shop of the ca- 
binet-maker, and commanded him to make a coffin 
of an extraordinary size, of which he gave him the 
measure, settled the price, paid him the account, 
and ordered him to send the coffin the next evening, 
after sunset, to such an hotel. The cabinet-ma- 
ker, highly pleased with the generous stranger, put 
himself immediately at work, and sent the coffin by 
four workmen, at the appointed hour, to the hotel. 
The young giant accompanied them with the ne- 
cessary tools, screws, nails, and the bill. They 
wereshown in a large room, lighted with many 
wax-candies, where the coffin was placed before 
the gentleman, who had commanded it, in the pre- 
sence of about a dozen others, all in mourning. 
The first asked for the bill, paid it, and sent the 
four workmen, well rewarded, home, observing 
carelessly, that he wanted no more than one, 
(pointing out the giant,) to screw the coffin after 
having brought in the corpse. The other four 
went away; the gentleman, who was no ether than 
the recruiting officer, said to the giant, ‘‘ It seems 
to me, my good friend, that the length of the coffin 
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corresponds not with the dimension given to your 
master.” He took another measure, prepared be- 
fore hand, of seven feet long, and measuring again 
the coffin, he said to the man, ‘* that having com- 
manded one of seven feet two inches, this was too 
short. Your master has cheated me,” added he in 
an angry tone, ‘‘take the coffin and give me my 
money back!” The apprentice taking warmly the 
part of his master, sustained the contrary; and af- 
ter having disputed a while, one of the company 
(all recruiters) said, ‘‘ It appears to me that this 
young man is about of the same size of our deceas- 
ed friend, and if he would try to put himself in it, 
I am pretty sure you would not send the coffin 
back, which may save all trouble and expense.” 
The apprentice readily assented, and extended 
himself in the coffin, to prove all was right.— 
Scarcely had he stretched himself out, when they 
fell upon him; the one putting a gag in his mouth, 
while others tied him fast in the bottom of the cof- 
fin, and fixed the cover, in which they made hules 
to give him fresh air. After having given him the 
most positive assurances, that they intended not 
the least harm, if he would remain quiet, six of 
them lifted the coffin upon their shoulders, whilst 
the others followed, passing, in, the darkness, 
through unfrequented streets of Dresden, and gain- 
ed the high road to Berlin, where a large wagon 
and other carriages, with speedy horses, awaited 
them; and withouta moment’s delay they drove off. 
When they had arrived in the territory of the 
elector, they halted, opened the coffin, and reliev- 
ed the poor young man, half suffocated and bruised, 
took the greatest care of him, and thus he arrived 
safely at his destination, at Potsdam, where the 
elector forced him to exchange his tools for a mus- 
ket. 

I saw at Potsdam, one battalion of Frederic II.’s 
body guards, of which the smallest soldier measur- 
ed five feet ten inches. The emperors of Austria 
and Russia, the kings of Bavaria, Wurtemberg and 
Saxony, and some other sovereigns, have imitated 
the Prussian mania, and selected men of the largest 
size. Bonaparte chose for his first body guard not 
so much men of a large size, but of known skill and 
bravery. 

The cavalry of the Prussian guard consisted of 
one regiment of gardes du corps, and one of gen- 
darmes; and as their uniforms were rich, the king 
admitted as officers, no others than opulent noble- 
men, of the highest birth, able to equip and main- 
tain themselves in a splendid manner. As the 
Prussian nobility is, in general, poor, in comparing 
them to those of Austria and Russia, a great many 
families run in debt to be able to support their sons; 
then to be admitted an officer in one of these two 
corps, was, and is still, a distinguished honor. 

How childish is human nature! A fine uniform, 
a beautiful horse, shining arms, in Prussia, were suf- 
ficient motives to ruin a good number of families; 
while in France, under Napoleon, thousands died in 
attempting to gain a ribbon, or the order of the Legion 
of Honor. Never was Napoleon so profligate in the 
distribution of this order, than twenty-four hours 
before a battle. He and Frederic, whom he imi- 
tated in many instances, had a perfect knowledge 
of human nature; both were perfectly assured 
by the distributing the Legion of Honor, or Or- 
der du Mérite, that those who received them, 
would be ambitious to deserve them, and those 
who expected, would try to receive it after the bat- 
tle; and both fought for what? for—a ridiculous 
toy. 

We were, my father, my brother Charles, and 
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myself, presented to Frederic IT., who received us 
very graciously, and invited the former to those 
famous suppers, where Frederic appeared to for- 
get that troublesome office, to be a king. In 
this, Frederic deserved the name of Great; he 
worked during more than forty years assiduously 
in his cabinet, or at the head of his armies; this is 
a too well-known fact. His suppers were gay, spi- 
rited and lively; every guest had the right to speak 
very freely, even of the king present and his ad- 
ministration, which sometimes were not spared. 
He was the first to langh when the criticism was 
witty, and in a humorous style. The general to- 
pics of conversation turned upon politics, literature, 
morals and religion; but when the heads were 
warmed with the most exquisite wines, and the 
conversation took a turn too noisy, or too indeco- 
rous, the king knocked strongly, with the haft of 
his knife, on the table, assumed a grave air, and 
exclaimed in a strong voice, ‘* Gentlemen! gentle- 
men! here comes the king!’ Immediately all was 
quiet, and every discussion ceased. Many times 
Frederic then took up the conversation, and all be- 
came again lively and spirited. 

All those invited to sup with Frederic, and those 
who had been presented to him, were admitted in- 
to his attendance during the three days of his great 
manceuvres. Thus we were enabled to follow him 
and to see this great and beautiful spectacle. Eve- 
ry six months, spring and autumn, he ordered to be 
assembled, some times more than thirty thousand 
men, at Magdeburg, Potsdam, Berlin, or Koen- 
igsberg. These troops formed a large and beauti- 
ful camp, and the service was performed like in 
time of war. All the generals and staff officers, 
guards and troops, were in their best uniforms; the 
first superbly dressed and mounted; the king alone 
mounting a beautiful white charger, by which he 
was distinguished. None of his officers ceuld use 
a similar horse during these three days; for the 
rest, he was dressed in his old blue velvet cloth, 
with rasped elbows, with a shabby white waistcoat, 
all covered over with Spanish snuff, of whieh he 
used a great deal. His hat was triangular, small, 
without laces or plumage; he wore no epaulets. 
His sight made a strong impression upon me, and 
I asked at various times, loud enough to be heard, 
‘* Papa, papa, is that man the king? How shabbily 
clothed! What a fine horse!” &c. Every eye was 
now turned upon me, who, mounted like my bro- 
ther, little spirited Lithuanian ponies, which our fa- 
ther had bought for us; and various of these gene- 
rails laughed heartily in talking familiarly with us 
during our ride from the palace to the camp. In 
short, the king, wishing to see us on horseback, 
sent for us, and spoke more friendly to us, than he 
had done when presented tohim. This little inci- 
dent procured us many friends, who were kind 
enough to choose for us the best spot, by which we 
were able to see well all the evolutions, which, 
amused with our observations and childish excla- 
mations, they had the condescension to explain to 
us. 

Frederic gave the signal to commence the ma- 
neuvres. At that moment the general and staff 
officers, who had formed a circle round Frederic, 
departed towards every direction, in full gallop; the 
cannons fired; the drums beat; tymballs, trumpets, 
and other military music, electrified men and horse; 
and I was in rapturous joy at all this bustle and im- 
posing spectacle. My father had great trouble to 
suppress my impatience, and to prevent me from 
galloping off with one of my new acquired friends, 


towards his division. The impression was so strong ' 






upon my mind, that from this moment T conjured 
my father to Jet me be a soldier! @ 


The manceuvres began; my attention was.divid- 
ed between these moving masses and the king. 
He stood a hundred paces from me at my right, i 
one hand the bridle of his horse, and with the other 
he had a little cane with a golden head, suspended 
at his wrist on a black ribbon, and in his hand’ 
little spy-glass, which he used frequently to look 
everywhere. He followed the evolutions of all the 
different corps with the greatest attention, and his 
coup d’eil was so quick and just, that he perceived 
immediately the smallest fault, which he punished 


generally after the review with the greatest severi- 


ty. 
Frederic’s intentions were, that the princes of 
his house should learn early and fully all the details 
of the military art, and he put them, therefore, at 
the age of nine or ten"years, as simple soldiers in 
one of his regiments, in garrison at Berlin, or Pots- 
dam. There they were treated like common sol- 
diers, eating and living with them in the casern; 
they mounted guard, cleaned their arms, and did 
all the services of a private soldier. If they com- 
mitted a fault, report was immediately given to the 
king, who punished them severely. When they 
were promoted to the grade or rank of officers, 
they were clothed, armed and equipped precisely 
like the others, at the king’s expense, and put 
commonly in one of the regiments of guards, where 
they assisted at the great mancuvres. On these 
occasions they were promoted and praised when 
having done well; on the contrary, they received a 
public reprimand, and sometimes were punished 
with arrest, or degraded. Thus it happens, that 
amongst the Prussian princes, up to the presemit 
day, there is not to be found one who possesses not 
a full knowledge of the duties of an officer of infan- 
try, cavalry, or artillery; then, besides the mechani- 
cal part of their art, they receive private instruc- 
tions in the different and vast branches of the mili- 
tary sciences, which, applied to practice, contri- 
butes not a little to their perfection. 

This Prussian method would be very useful to 


| introduce among our young officers of the militia, 


where nobody should be admitted as an officer, if 
he could not command, as is frequently the case 
in dur militia. Their instruction is highly im- 
portant, as this militia is the standard upon which 
our liberty and freedom relies in case of an inva- 
sion. Every one sees the importance of such a 
change, every one talks and writes upon the sub- 
ject; but those who should ripely consider the mat- 
ter, and who could, after examination, act to re- 
form these abuses, are too much oceupied with 
selfish party intrigues, conventions, caucuses, 
banks, and rail-roads, which brings them money 
and spoils; and the welfare of the people, in regafd 
to education, instruction, and a sound change in 
our militia system, is totally disregarded and ne- 
glected. 

Before we leave Frederic, we may give of him 
one anecdote, very little known. This king loved 
much a good table, and above all, fruits, particular- 
ly cherries. He had large hot-houses near his fa- 
vorite palace, Sans-Souci, where French garden- 
ers cultivated fruits of every kind. At Christmas 
eve, his gardener brought him commonly sixty, 
(called in German a schock,) of the choicest cher- 
ries, for which he regularly paid a golden Frederic 
(about three and a half of our dollars) a piece. One 
day he admired them a good while, eat some, and 





sent about half of them to the queen, his wife, who 
lived separately from him, at her palace in Mon- 
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bijou, near Berlin. He called for his page on du- 
ty, and ordered him to deliver the box with the 
cherries, anda note, to the queen. The page had 
carefully observed the king through the key- 
‘seen him eat some of them, arrange the remainder 
in the box, shut it, tie it with a string, and seal the 
box. On the road, my young lad was tempted to 
eat also some of them; he grew warm, dismounted 
and sat a good while upon the snow, at a good dis- 
tance from the road. His two hands seized the 
box; he turned and turned it, and did not know 
how to act, to take some cherries out of it, without 
breaking the royal seal, or cutting the string. ‘* Ah 
bah,” exclaimed he ‘‘never mind, I will eat at 
least some of them, and shall do it!”” This deter- 
mination once well fixed in his mind, he took his 
knife, cut the string, broke the seal, and opened 
the box. His eyes sparkled, his mouth was wide 
open, he took one, two, three, and finally, emptied 
ina few minutes the whole box! 

But now came the reflection: ‘‘ What will the 
king say?” he remained for a while as if thunder- 
struck, in casting a melancholy look upon the ruins 
which lay seattered around him. But soon he as- 
sumed his natural gay and lively spirits, collected 
carefully these ruins all together, and buried them 
under a heap of snow, remounted his horse and 
ode quietly back to Berlin. When the king saw 
his page returning so quickly from Monbijou, he 
was quite astonished, but much more when the 
ypage brought him a verbal compliment from the 
queen, requesting his majesty to send her some 
more of those cherries, having found them so ex- 
iquisite. ‘* How?” said Frederic, much surprised, 
*¢has then the queen eaten all these cherries in 
such a quick time, and in your presence? Have 
syou not a single line from her?” ‘No, sire, she 
had not the time toanswer your obliging note,”’ said 
the page, with great impudence, and—the page 
was dismissed. 

The New Year’s day arrived, and with it the 
usual ceremonies of the court, which prescribed as 
a duty, that the queen, the princes and the whole 

-royal household, paid their congratulations to the 
king. He lived not on good terms with the queen, 
and visited her every year but seldom; he treated 
cher, nevertheless, with great politeness. She was 
of a tall size; her features were fine and very 
agreeable; all her manners were graceful and mild; 
her voice was sweet and pleasing; and being intro- 
duced to her, she appeared highly amused with my 
childish and quick replies, and conversed with usa 
long time. 

Frederic, after having conversed some time with 
the queen, was surprised that she mentioned no- 
thing about the cherries; he hinted, therefore, 
some words, that he expected a compliment, &c. 
The queen, who could not understand him, was of 
course, unable to answeras he desired. Frederic, 
who was of a very quick temper, growing impa- 
tient, asked her abruptly how she had found the 
cherries. ‘‘ What cherries, sire; what do you 
mean? Ido not understand you.” The king im- 

mediately suspecting the trick, told the queen 
all that had passed the day of Christmas eve be- 
tween him and one of his pages. She assured him 
of having seen neither cherries nor page, or letter 
of the king. Both could not abstain laughing hearti- 
ly at this trick of a boy of twelve years old; but 
Frederic was well aware of the necessity of punish- 
ing him. 

The following morning the king sent for the 








page, and without saying a single work to him, he 
gave him a sealed note, directed to the adjutant of 
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the pages, with the ¢ order to deliver it himself, im- 
mediately, and wait for ananswer. The young lad, 
who had perfectly well observed the conversation 


, | of the day before, between the king and queen, 


suspected immediately that something wrong was 
going on, and the true intentions of Frederic. He 
met in his way an old Jew, a famous. usurer, who 
used to advance to him and the other pages some 
money at the rate of thirty to forty per cent. He 
called him, and said, ** Oh, my dear Abraham! I 
amin a great hurry to go ona warrant from the 
king to his jeweller, be so good to hand this little 
note to our adjutant; but you must go right away, 
and wait for an answer; here, take this for your 
trouble.”” In saying this, he gave him some mo- 
ney, and left him. The Jew, glad to see some 
cash, took the letter and hurried away. He found 
the adjutant at home, was admitted and handed 
him the note, requesting, humbly, for a few lines 
in answer. The adjutant opened the note and read 
it for himself. It contained the following order: 

** Give the bearer twenty-five hard lashes with 
the flat of your sword, and make your report to the 
governor of my pages. FREDERIC.” 

The adjutant looked quite astonished at the Jew, 
who stood before him in an humble attitude, wait- 
ing for ananswer. But such was the blind submis- 
sion to the orders of the absolute Frederic, that the 
adjutant stood up, spoke not a word, or asked any 
question, locked the door inside with the key, 
drew his sword, and assailed the poor Abraham 
with twenty-five of the hardest lashes which ever 
a Prussian subject had received in his life, without 
regard to the explanations, or the howlings of the 
sufferer. After having counted exactly the twen- 
ty-five, he opened the door and dismissed him. 

The page, who waited on a corner of the street 
to see the Jew come out from the house, hearing 
his cries and lamentations, absconded himself, and 
ran, laughing heartily at the success of his trick on 
this usurer, towards the palace. He related, im- 
mediately to his companions, all that had happened 
with. Abraham. Their burst of laughter was so 
noisy, that Frederic, who had his cabinet not dis- 
tant from the room of the pages, astonished, rang 
the bell for the page on duty, and asked for the 
cause of the noise. The page, scarcely able to 


suppress his merriment, said it was Tauenzien. 


«* What !”’ said the king, ‘‘ already returned? Well, 
call him.” Frederic was much surprised to see 
him appear with his usual smiling and gay air; he 
asked him if he had made his commission, and 


what was the cause of such a noise? These ques- 


tions were made in a harsh and angry tone. The 
young page kneeled down before the king, avowed 
his fault, a ked pardon, and related to the king the 
whole transaction with Abraham, for whom the 
king had a strong dislike, with such great naivete, 
that Frederic could not restrain from laughing. 
He granted Tauenzien not only his pardon, but 
took an affection fo rhim, which was daily increased, 
by the excellent qualities of this young man, so 
that Fe advanced him rapidly. 
(To be continued. ) 


[For the Zodiac. ] 
THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
( Continued. ) 

Well! the melting now is done: 

See how roughly it has broke. 
But before we let.it run, 

Let us heavenly aid invoke! 


Now the passage ope! 








“Th God be all our ar hope! . 











Shooting round the well-wrought yoke 
See the burning billows smoke. 


How usefal is the fire’s might 
By man restrain’d, and watch’d aright, 
His thanks for what he forms anew, 
To this celestial power are due: 
But terrible her power indeed, 
When from her fetters once she’s freed, 
And nature’s unrestrained child 
Revels, mid devastation wild. 
Woe! woe! when thus with glowing feet, 
All opposition she withstands, 
And through the thickly settled sheet 
Rushes and hur's her monstrous brands! 
For when the elements, they meet, 
How weak the works of human hands. 
And now the cloud 
Its blessings sends, 
The rain descends; 
While without apparent aim, 
Far and wide the lightnings gleam! 
Hark! around the steeple’s form 
Sullen moaning makes the storm, 
Red as blood is all the sky, 
But ’tis not the day dawn nigh! 
What a hubbub! from the streets 
Now the thick smoke comes in sheets! 
The fire column flickering glows,— 
Through the street of !engthen’d rows 
With frightful swiftness on it goes, 
As from a heated furnace flashing, 
Glows the air, the rafters crashing, 
Windows breaking, pillars falling, 
Mothers running, children squalling, 
The cattle moan 
*’Neath fallen stone, 
All are running, saving, flying, 
Night o’erpowered by light is dying; 
Through the hands in lengthened chain, 
Which in emulation strain 
Speed the buckets—arching o’er 
Their well-aimed streams the engines pour. 
Howling comes the storm once more, 
From which the flames new vigor gain. 
Crackling ’mid the heaped-up grain, 
It falls upon the store-house high, 
Now has caught the rafters dry, 
And as if with labor light, 
The earth itself *twould bear on high, 
In its fierce resistless flight, 
It waxes upwards to the sky 
With giant might! 
Hopeless quite 
The man submits to God’s decrees, 
With folded arms, amazed, he sees 
His works destroyed. 


All consumed 
Is the homestead, 
Now the tempests ruder bed. 
In the window’s place deserted, 
Horrors sit, 
And the clouds o’er heaven that flit 


Gaze proudly in. 


To the grave, 
Which now contains 
His toil-won gains, 
Looking back, one glance he gave, 
Then cheerfully resumes his pains. 


Though stripp’d of fortune by the flames, 
One comfort sweet remains in store; 
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His little flock he numbers o’er, 
And see! all answer to their names. 


Now ‘tis pour’d into the earth, 
Successfully the mould we fill; 
Bat will it have a happy birth 
_ To recompense our toil and skill? 
Should the casting crack? 
Should the mould aught lack? 
Ah, perhaps e’en while we’re speaking, 
Mischief its worst spite has been wreaking. 


To the sacred earth’s dark bosom, 
Our handiwork we now confide, 
As does the seed the sower hide 
“In hope that soon with fruitful blossom, 
*T will bless him with a harvest wide: 
Yet far dearer seeds we trust, 
Sorrowing, to the breast of earth, 
And hope that rising from the dust, 
They’ll bloom in an immortal birth. 


From the steeple 
Sounds the bell 
With heayy stroke 
The fun’ral knell. 
Its mourning peals impressively attend 
The pilgrim to his toil-worn journey’s end. 


Ah! it is the wife—the mother— 
Names endeared, each by the other— 
By the black prince of shadows, torn 
From her husband’s fond embrace, 
From the children by her borne, 
A blooming, smiling, prattling race, 
Whon, upon her faithful breast, 
She oft has soothed to needful rest. 
Ah! the ties that made them one 
Now are evermore undone, 
For the mother of the band 
inhabits now the spirit-land, 
And her kind and gentle sway 
From the house hath passed away; 
A stranger, void of love, will hold 
Her place, and her sweet children scold 
(To be continued. ) 





(For the Zodiac.) 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES or BONAPARTE. | 


( Continued.) 
NAPOLEON AND THE GRENADIER.* 

It was after the battle of Jena the Emperor en- 
tered the capital of the Prussian dominions in tri- 
umph. Ina short time he left Berlin with his staff, 
of which I was then a member, to meet the Rus. 
sian army, Which was advancing against us. Se- 
veral detachments of the French were already in 
advance, and other regiments were in full march, 
so that the road from Berlin to Konigsberg was 
crowded with soldiers, wagons, artillery and the 
baggage train. The Emperor, as was his custom, 
took the bye roadsand travelled so fast that but few 
could keep up with him. The soldiers who saw 
him pass by, accompanied only by two or three of- 
ficers, gave him the nick-name of the ‘ petit cor- 
poral.”” Being pretty well mounted, I generally 
managed to keep pace with him, and thus had an 
opportunity of remarking that he sometimes looked 
behind to know who was following; and he could 
not help smiling when he remarked how few there 
were in his train. 


* This anecdote is taken from Le Glaneur Fran- 
gais, by Ducoudray Holstein, of which the second 
edition has lately appearedin Albany The previ- 
ous original anecdotes of Napoleon, as well as the 
one we have taken from the Glaneur, are by the 
same author. 
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, The heavy rains however, impeded our march, 
and it was with some-difficulty that we were able 


Emperor reined up his horse to look ata grena- 
dier of noble figure, with black mustachios and 
whiskers, sitting.under a tree, his musket, k@ap- 
sack and large cap laid by his side, and who was 
busily engaged in roasting a potato on some ashes 
which were yet burning. He was so intent on his 
occupation that he neither saw the Emperor or the 
troops marching by him. After watching him some 
moments, the Emperor said: ‘Hallo! Grenadier! 
What are youdoingthere?” ‘* That’s a pretty ques- 
tion,” answered the grenadier, with a broad Gascon 
accent; **a man must be blind not to see that Lam 
roasting a potato on the point of my knife.” ‘ That’s 
true,’’ replied Napoleon, ‘‘ here, give it to me, Tam 
hungry.” ** Ah! ah! that’s good! give it to you! give 
it to you, Not such a fool as that! Iam roasting 


and he imitated the Emperor’s voice so well that 
we could not help laughing. ‘* Come here’s a gold 
piece, give me the half of it.””—*« I don’t want your 
gold, can Jeat it? will it satisfy my hunger?”— 
Bonaparte was much astonished at this refusal, and 
asked him authoritatively if he knew to whom he 
was addressing himself. The other still seated, 
and very busily occupied in turning his potato, 
looked up at him, and replied: ‘*Humph! DoT 
know to whom 1am speaking? To aman, I hope, 
not to a God or a devil.”” “ But, I inquire if you 
| know me, if you are aware to whom you are speak. 
| ing.”’ ‘* Who you are?—yes!—no doubt I know 





you well—you are our ‘ petit corporal,’ and a 
good fellow—but you shan’t have my potato, for I 
am hungry.” So saying he drew it deliberately 
from the ashes, and added in the same quiet and 
easy manner, ‘‘ Egad I think it will soon be done!” 
The Emperor could not help smiling, and said in a 
milder tone, ** Come, my good fellow, I have a pro- 
position to make to you; if you will give me half 
your potato you shall come and dine with me this 
evening.” ‘** What! are you in earnest?—dine with 
you for half my potato?—ha, ha, ha!—agreed!— 
the proposal isa good one, and I accept it But 
come, I hope you are not joking, and that you 
| won’t laugh at me after having eat half my potato? 
Beware of that for ‘ Bras de fer’ is in earnest.””— 
‘* No, No,”’ replied the Emperor, laughing, ‘I 
pledge you my word.” ‘ That’s enough,” replied 
the grenadier, quite delighted, at the same time 
giving him half his potato, which he had fixed on 
the point of his bayonet, and thus handed it to the 
Emperor, who took it and eat it, saying it was very 
good. We continued our march, and on the road 
Napoleon asked us if we knew who that queer 
fellow was, or his name. None of us could give 
the decisive information, so the matter dropped. 
In the evening, just as we were sitting down to 
table, a great noise was heard in the ante-chamber, 
and many voices speaking together in anger. The 
Emperor, surprised at this, inquired what was the 
matter, when a servant came in, saying there was 
an insolent soldier out side, all covered with mud 
and dirt, who, having made his way as far as the 
ante-chamber, was inquiring if his majesty was at 
dinner, and that he had come to dine with him on 
your invitation, and, added the servant, when we 
laughed at this and told him he could not come in, 
he abused us, called us insolent footmen, robbers, 
scamps, and persisted in his determination of see- 
ing your majesty. At this information, we most of 





us laughed, and reminded the Emperor of his morn- 
ing’s adventure. He immediately ordered him in. 


to advance at.all in some places. All at once the | 


it for myself, and not for others. Jam hungry!” 












Our hero entered in full marching costame, and 
presenting arms marched straight to the Emperor, 
who was seated at the centre of the table, halted, 
presented arms like an orderly giving or receiving 
a report, and looking the Emperor full in the face, 
said boldly, “*Sire, hére I am, * Bras de fer,’ Gre- 
nadier in the 12th regiment of the line !” I shared 
my breakfast with you on condition that I should 
dine with you. It was your proposal and I acgept- 
ed it; after a forced and rapid march, here I am, 
and as every honest man keeps his word, I suppose 
you mean to.” <* Certainly my man, you.are right. 
Here! Constant, take care,of this brave fellow, and 
give him a good dinner. Go my friend, and my 
valet will take good care of you.” <* £ 
knit his black eye-brows; he first looked at th: 
peror, and then with a contemptuous sneer 2 
valet, who was beckoning to him to follow, 
then looked round at us all. “He stood as 
he was rooted to the spot. ‘Come! grenadier,” 
ed the Emperor impatiently, “ be off! go and 
with Constant—I have told you he would take c 
of you.” “ General,” answered he firmly, “I wear 
a uniform, and cannot dine with valets.” TI must 
confess this noble answer gratified me, but I began 
to fear so bold a reply might displease Napoleon. In 
fact, he turned in anger towards the grenadier, 
who returned his glance without betraying either 
fear or surprise. Napoleon, however, soon reco- 
vered himself, changed his tone and said, “you 
are right my brave fellow, and your opinion is com 
rect; put down your musket, take off your knap- 
sack,and sitdown here by my side.” “That’s right” 
replied the other, “ that’s what I call talking like an 
Emperor!” He then made a half turn, groundéd his 
musket, like a sentry on duty, and as the servarts 
hastened officiously to assist him in disencumberifig 
himself of his accootrements, he said to them, lowd 
enough to be heard by us all, ** be off with. you, 
and let me alone!’’? Having divested himself of 
his arms, &c., he adyanced te the Emperor, and 
raising his hand to his forehead, said, * Your or- 
ders general!” This sally created a loud laugh, in 
which the Emperor joined, and it had the effect.of 
restoring him to perfect good humor. 

In the mean time a knife and fork had been laid 
by the Emperor’s side, who said, ‘* Come and sit 
down my comrade, without any ceremony, you 
must be hungry.” ‘* That’s right, (this was his fa- 
vorite expression) this is well worth my potato!” 
The Emperor, who like the rest of us, was much 
amused with the man’s easy, frank, and comical 
manners, helped him with his own hands to every 
thing he wished to eat, and made him drink in pro- 
portion. He asked him many questions, which our 
grenadier did not stop to answer, except by mono- 
syllables. At last, wearied with his exertions, hay- 
ing eat enough for six ordinary men, and drank pro- 
portionately, he turned rcund to the Emperor, and 
said, ‘* Now, Sire, I am able to answer any ques- 
tions you may please toput me.” He then told us 
he was with Bonaparte in the two last Italian 
campaigns, had been with him to Egypt, was there 
wounded and left for dead at Cairo, &c He then 
rose, opened his knapsack, and handed the Em- 
peror his papers and certificates, who, on dismis- 
sing him, said he would have them examined, and 
he might expect shortly to hear from him. 

Two days after he received the cross of the le- 
gion of honor and a captain’s commission. His 
name was Charles Bidot. I have not since heard 
of him, nor do L know what afterwards became of 
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ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY.—sy M. poviL.Let, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, in the faculty of sciences of the Universi- 
ty of Paris, and in the Polytechnic School, &c., §e., Se. 
[Translated ed the Zodiac. ] 


CHAPTER L.; SECTION 2.—{ Continued.) 
OF THE MOVEMENT OF HEAT ABOVE THE STRATUM OF INVARIABLE TEMPE- 
‘ RATURE. 
- Having thus quoted the principal observations which so irrevocably establish 
4hé fact of an increase of temperature, below the stratum of invariable tem- 
perature, we shall glance rapidly at the causes which may produce it. 

It is evident in the first place, that the heat produced by the labors of the 
‘workmen, and the burning of lamps which give them light, are not sufficient 
to occasion this increase, for it is observed in mines which have been long 
abandoned—in the most copious springs which burst forth at the bottoms of 
‘mines—and, in short, it is observed to increase in proportion to the depth. 
Besides, M. Cordier has calculated from established data, the possible influ- 
ence of these causes, and of that of currents of air which may have gained 
‘access to the mines, during the different seasons of the year, and it follows 
from his calculations, that all the accidental causes combined, may easily cre- 
ate an oscillation of the temperature between very narrow limits, but that 
they can neither produce nor maintain the temperatures which have been ob- 
served. 


Accidental causes being once removed, there remain but three general cau- 

ses to which it may be attributed, and of neither of these can we, at the pre- 
sent day, demonstrate the truth or falsity. 
_ We may say—Ist. That this increase of temperature results from the more 
energetic action which the sun formerly exerted upon the globe:—2d. That 
it is the result of chemical combinations, which do not cease producing it at a 
greater or less depth, and of the existence of which, volcanoes are evident 
proofs:—or, 3d. That it is the result of a central fire, as the ancients said, or 
rather of a primitive heat, which the earth received at its creation, and which 
is preserved at great depths, while it has been gradually decreasing in the up- 
per strata, according to established laws. 

The first opinion is not very probable, except we connect it with the third; 
for the greater number of volcanoes which are found on the globe, attest the 
‘existence of an universal cause, capable of raising, to the highest degrees of 
heat, masses of matter of enormous extent. If we attribute this heat to an 
action of the sun formerly exerted with an energy incomparably greater than 
at present, we admit the central fire, and simply attempt to explain its origin. 
On the contrary, if we attribute the heat of volcanoes to chemical action, we 
require no other hypothesis to account for the 15 or 18° of increased tempe- 
rature which is observed in the deep strata in which experiments have been 
made. 

We are thus confined to two opinions, chemical or primitive heat, between 
which I have as yet found no decisive evidence. Still, if there are no solid 
objections against the chemical heat, there are at least some rea ons in favor of 
primitive. For the earth, whatever may have been its origin, must have had 
a determined temperature in its different strata, its central neucles must have 
been hot or cold: now there is no greater reason to suppose that it was cold 
at first, in order that it might be heated by chemical action, than to suppose 
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The fourth column shews the vertical distancé of the two stations in feet. 
And the fifth column, the number of feet we must ascend, to find a diminu- 
tion of 1° of temperature: it was calculated on the supposition that this dimi- 
nution is proportional to the height. 
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that it was originally hot, and that its materials have aggregate: ai the interior 
and cooled at the exterior, conformably to the immutable laws which were 
imposed on it. 
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CHAPTER L—SECTION 3. 

OF THE TEMPERATURE AT DIFFERENT HEIGHTS ABOVE THE SURFACT. 

It is well known that the tempera.ure decreases in proportion as we rise in 
the atmosphere: sufficiently striking proofs of this fact, are seen in the perpe- 
tual snows which cover high mountains, such as the Alps and Pyrenees, in 
temperate climates, Chimborazo and the volcanoes of Cotopaxi and Antisana, 
in the torrid zone, and almost directly under the equinoctial. Naturalists have 
long sought both the laws of this decrease, and the cause to which it is attri- 
butable: proceeding in our usual manner, we shall first quote the principal ob- 
servations: which have been made on this subject, either in Europe or the 
equatorial zone. 

In the following table, the first column shews the different stations which 
have been compared with each other, at the same instant, the upper station 
being mentioned first. 

The second column shews the temperatures of the two stations. 

The third column shews the excess of the temperature of the lower station 
above that of the upper. 
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NAMES OF STATIONS. = 
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onkyber 4 aameeatonaer 87.444 | 72-58) 22,801) 315 
2} South Seay vecee cece] Frbag| 48-42] 19,286) 398 
83 Geneva, at Room 2c] Barge g] 96-29] 14,200 258 
4} Geneva, 2B. Masece cece] etczay| 92-00] 14,880) 272 
5S Grotara, (Cordier cocci] ARB} | 29.04) anand! ana 
6} Chamouni, af noon. ..c222.2| aecge} | 48-58] 32,2111 262 
aa do. 2P.M. ec2222":] F705 $} 47-88] 12,211] 256 
8 } Catania, (Saussure) 2.22.222121] Faces g| 8-64). 10,620) 15 
OP Tarbesyenesccrccsssescectsie] 9200 ¢| 8864) 10,200) 30s 
10} Genevay vvvesscecscecscsessee] 4c82¢ | 98-64] 10,000) 272 
11} Tarbes, (Gondion).csccc..lscc22]69-a0 ¢| 3138) 9,827) 903 
12} Faroe, 20 a i, ooo] SEN 20.06] 8.977 ais 
IBY G0, 15 Septenssc cee] ey 384 | 182] 8.977) 452 
M4} Go. 4 Sept. 1808,0.1.222227] Faseng | 29-00] 8,977] 345 
16$ Gor an Septes ee RRS] 28-64] 8,977) ° 379 
ae ot rag ioe ma) 19.36 8,97] 463 
Tf to, an sept cee] gatang | 2718) 8.977] 330 
18} Go. 90 Septres cece] berry} 29-00). 8,977], 472 
19 } Chamounis «eos cececececcceeef 90,90} | 38-72] 7.88 284 
20S aege ED Gb) 82-58) 000) 216 
ae Ee AS RRR ie 18.84] 7,044) 379 
22} Tarheosscrseseeresccesccccccces] BOIS | 20-52) 6.738) 828 
285 Bacegen, 90", 1805,. | gacoey | ets) 8.489) 278 
2 BE wwsept TT] HAH) am.02) oaanl ane 
25§ 0! 15 Aug. 1909,.cccccccus] To.ag| 2255) 8429) 290 
26 40 28 Sept opt br 304 | 24-50] 5,420) 22 
a7 $0, 19.Oct. — Lsase. 2) 4.13, 50). 298 
284. do-fl Sept: i tae 64.04; e.ey | tam oe 
1293 0. ga sept, | LLIIIETI) 65.02 $ | 28-58] 6,420] 200 
= a eT ia 23.76, 5,429] 228 
#1 § Clermont, 25 dune, 1808,.0.000.%| qorsay| 12-42] 8497] 281 
s de” 11 Oct. 1807, noon,. +... 64.044 12.60) 3,497, 277 
7” > 1PM | ep ane | 12-42) 3,497) 28 
84$ 40: 29 June, 1808,....-2.2.,| 70,644) 2728) 8,497] 202 
95$ Go! PAugust, 122777" Gacang | 17-10] 8,407) 208 
96 F Teves cee EI) SLES EY Sema] sao] 08 
873 Clermont, ene eT] Eoieag| 62a] 1,614) 268 
88 J Clermont, «vscccsscecsescceseeel THea8g|_ S24] aa] 888 

Mean height corresponding to 1°, 300.7 feet. 
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This table shews conclusively the fact of the decrease of temperature, and 
by casting the eye over the 5th column, we perceive that it is very irregular: 
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in the 34th observation, 202 feet of elevation give 
a diminution of 1° in the thermometor, whilst in 
the 18th, 472 feet were required to produce a simi- 
lar result; these are the extremes of the observa- 
tions, the former showing the most rapid, the lat- 
ter the slowest decrease. By taking the mean of 
all the results we find 1° of diminution for 300.7 
feet. But this mean is only an approximation 
which changes with the winds and the seasons, 
since at the same place, between Baréges and 
the Pic du Midi, it required 216 feet in Septem- 
ber, 1805, and 263 feet in September, 1810. 
Other experiments show that in general, the de- 
crease. is not proportional to the elevation: and 
when we take into consideration slight elevations 
as 25 or 30 feet, we observe very singular irregu- 
larities, which depend on the direction of the wind, 
or the presence or absence of the sun: e. g. it is 
not uncommon within these limits to find the tem- 
perature increasing with the elevation. This phe- 
nomenon occurs generally during the night, when 
the air is calm, and the sky clear, and is the effect of 
radiation. For the same reason we may expect to 
find the temperature at times almost uniform. 
Humboldt made numerous observations in Ame- 
rica, near the Equator, on the Andes of Quito, and 
towards the the northern extremity of the Torrid 
Zone on the Cordilleras of Mexico. He has de- 


duced the following results: 

Heights. Mean temp. Diff. 

O cccece BIGO .eeeee ——e 
3,290 .seee- T1.24 «2200. 10°26 
6,560 ...06. G5.12 ...+-. 6.12 
9,840 .cceee 57.74 coceee 7.38 
13,120 .....-. 44.60 ....-. 18.14 
16,400 ...6+- 34.70 ....-. 9.90 


Thus in these regions on the sides of mountains, 
no less prodigious in thickness than in elevation, 
the decrease of temperature is not uniform: we see 
that it is least between 3,280 and 9,840 feet. This 
stratum of the atmosphere under the equator is the 
region of perpetual clouds: it is here that the va- 
pors more or less condensed, absorb in greatest 
proportion the solar heat, and it ought not to sur- 
prise us, that this region should be less cooled than 
those which possess a more pure and transparent 
air. 

In the polar regions at Igloolik, in latitude 69° 
21’, Captain Parry, by flying a kite as high as 400 
feet, with a register thermometer attached, found 
no sensible difference of temperature. At that ele- 
vation the thermometer indicated 23° below zero, 
as it did at the surface of the sea. 

The attempt has been made to express by a ge- 
neral formula, the decrease of atmospherical tempe- 
rature. Leslie came to the remarkable conclusion, 
that the difference of temperatures between two 
stations is equal in degrees of the centigrade scale, 
to 25 multipled by the difference between the di- 
rect and inverse ratio of the height of the barome- 
ter at the two stations. Thus we have— 

D = 2(-—T 
in which 

D = The difference of temperature of the two 
stations. 

H = Height of barometer at lower station. 

HH = Height of barometer at upper station. 

This expression is simple and elegant, but it 
must be confessed that it is still more simple to say 
that the temperature decreases 1° for every 200, 
250, or 300 feet of ascent: they are both inexact 
expressions of an unknown law, for the rigorous 
expression of this law must include many variable 
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co-efficients, whose value, experiment alone can 
determine. 
(To be continued. ) 


(From the Edinburgh Review.] 

STATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
With an Examination of some of the principal 
objections to its study. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Continued. 

This is the task of Criticism, as the Germans un- 
derstand it. And how do they accomplish this 
task? By a vague declamation clothed in gorgeous 
mystic phraseology? By vehement tumultuous 
anthems to the poet and his poetry; by epithets and 
laudatory similitudes drawn from Tartarus and Ely- 
sium, & all intermediate terrors and glories; where- 
by, in truth, it is rendered clear both that the poet is 
an extremely great poet, and also that the critic’s al- 
lotment of understanding, overflowed by these Py- 
thian raptures, has unhappily melted into deli- 
quium? Nowise in this manner do the Germans 
proceed: but by rigorous scientific inquiry; by ap- 
peal to principles which, whether correct or not, 
have been deduced patiently and by long investi- 
gation from the highest and calmest regions of Phi- 
lusophy. For this finer portion of their Criticism 
is now also embodied in systems; and standing, so 
far as these reach, coherent, distinct, and methodi- 
cal, no less than, on their much shallower founda- 
tion, the systems of Boileau and Blair. That this 
new Criticism is a complete, much more a certain 
science, we are far from meaning to affirm: the 
esthetic theories of Kant, Herder, Schiller, Goe- 
the, Richter, vary in external aspect, according to 
the varied habits of the individual; and can at best 
only be regarded as approximations to the truth, or 
modifications of it; each critic representing it, as 
it harmonizes more or less perfectly with the other 
intellectual persuasions of his own mind, and of 
different classes of minds that resemble his. Nor 
can we here undertake to inquire what degree o¢ 
such approximation to the truth there is in each or 
all of these writers; or in Tieck and the two 
Schlegels, who, especially the latter, have labored 
so meritoriously in reconciling these various opi- 
nions; and so successfully in impressing and diffus- 
ing the best spirit of them, first in their own coun- 
try, and now also in several others. Thus much, 
however, we will say: That we reckon the mere 
circumstance of such a science being in existence, 
a ground of the highest consideration, and worthy 
the best attention of ail inquiring men. For we 
should err widely if we thought that this new ten- 
dency of critical science pertains to Germany 
alone. It is a European tendency, and springs 
from the general condition of intellect in Europe. 
We ourselves have all, for the last thirty years, 
more or less distinctly felt the necessity of such a 
science: witness the neglect into which our Blairs 
and Bossus have silently fallen: our increased and 
increasing admiration, not only of Shakspeare, but 
of all his contemporaries, and of all who breathe 
any portion of his spirit; our controversy whether 
Pope was a poet; and so much yague effort on the 
part of our best critics, every where, to express 
some still unexpressed idea concerning the nature 
of true poetry; as if they felt in their hearts that a 
pure glory, nay, a divineness, belonged to it, for 
which they had as yet no name, and no intellectual 
form. But in Italy too, in France itself, the same 
thing is visible. Their grand controversy, so hotly 
urged between the Classicists and the Romantic- 
ists, in which the Schlegels are assumed, much too 
























































loosely, on all hands, as the patrons and genieralis+ 
simoes of the latter, shows us sufficiently what spi+ 
rit is at work in that long stagnant literatere=! 
Doubtless this turbid fermentation of the elements 
will at length settle into clearness, boththere, and’ 
here, as in Germany it has already ina mea- 
poetic day is every where to be cte with 

some confidence. How much the e: 
Germans may have to teach us in t 
needs no farther exposition. she 

The authors and first promulgators 

critical doctrine, were at one time cont 
named the Wew School ; nor was it till 
of all the few good heads in the nation, w 
many bad ones, had ended, as such wars 
do,* that these critical principles were gen 
adopted; and their assertors found to be no Sehoa 
or new heretical Sect, but the ancient 
Catholic Communion, of which all sects 
any living light in them were but 
and subordinate modes. It is, indeed, the » Pg 
sacred article of this creed to preach and pr am 
universal tolerance. Every literatare of the co 
has been cultivated by the Germans; and toevery 


a oe 


literature they have studied to give due honor.— =” 2 
Shakspeare and Homer, no doubt occupy alone the = 
loftiest station in the poetical Olympus; ‘but there a 
is space in it for all true Singers, out of every-age 
and clime. Ferdusi and the the primeval: “a 
logists of Hindostan, live in a brotherly union with) 
the Troubadours and ancient Story-tellers of the ~— 
West. The wayward mystic gloom of Calderon, — 
the lurid fire of Dante, the auroral light of 
the clear icy glitter of Racine, all are 
ed reverenced; nay, in the celestial 
abode has been appointed for the Gressets and 
lilles, that no spark of inspiration, no tone 
tal music, might remain unrecognized. The os 
mans study foreign nations in a spirit which de carl 
serves to be oftener imitated. It is their honestems) 
deavor to understand each, with its own peculiar 
ties, in its own special manner of existing; not 
that they may praise it, or censure it, or attempt to: 
alter it, but simply that they may know it; that 
they may see this manner of existing as the nation 
itself sees it, and so participate in whatever worth 
or beauty it has brought into being. Of all litera- 
tures, accordingly, the German has the best as well 
as the most translations; men like Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Wieland, Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained 
this task. Of Shakspeare there are three entire 
versions admitted to be good; and we know not 
how many partial, or considered as bad. In their 
criticisms of him we ourselves have long ago ad- 
mitted, that no such clear judgment or hearty ap- 
preciation of his merits, nad ever been exhibited 
by any critic of our own. 


To attempt stating in separate aphorisms the doc- 
trines of this new poetical system, would, in such 
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* It began in Schiller’s Musenalmanach for 1793. 
The Xenien, (a series of ic epigrams 
jointly by Schiller and Goethe,) descended there 
unexpectedly, like a flood of etherial fire, on the 
German literary world; quickening all that was no- 
ble into new life, but visiting the ancient empire 
of Dulness with astonishment and unknown 
The agitation was extreme; scarcely since 
of Luther, has there been such stir and strife in 
intellect of Germany; indeed, scarcely since that 
age, has there been a controversy, if we consider 
its ultimate bearings on the best and noblest inter’ 
ests of mankind, so important as thia, which, for 
the time, seemed only to turn on me i 
tleties, and matters of mere elegance. its 
applications became apparent by degrees, fms 
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last perfection of all human culture. 





space as is now allowed us, be to insure them of 


misapprehension. The science of Criticism, as 
the Germans practise it, is no study of an hour; for 
it springs from the depths of thought, and remotely 
or immediately connects itself with the subtlest 
problems of all philosophy. One characteristic of 
it we may state, the obvious parent of many oth- 
ers. Poetic beauty, in its pure essence, is not, by 
this theory, as by all our theories, from Hume’s to 
Alison’s, derived from any thing external, or of 
merely intellectual origin; not from association, or 
any reflex or reminiscence of mere sensations; nor 
from natural love, either of imitation, of similarity 
in dissimilarity, of excitement by contrast, or of 
seeing difficulties overcome. On the contrary, it 
is assumed as underived; not borrowing its exis- 
tence from such sources, but as lending to most of 
these their significance and principal charm for the 
mind... It dwells, and is born in the inmost Spirit 

of. Man, united to all love of Virtue, to all true be- 
lief in God; or rather, it is one with this love and 
this belief, another phase of the same highest prin- 
ciple in the mysterious infinitude of the human 

Soul.. To apprehend this beauty of poetry, in its 
full.and purest brightness, is not easy, but difficult; 
thousands on thousands eagerly read poems, and 
attain not the smallest taste of it: yet to all uncor- 

rupted hearts, some effulgences of this heavenly 
glory are here and there revealed; and to appre- 
hend it clearly and wholly, to acquire and maintain 

a sense and heart that sees and worships it, is the 
With more 

readers for amusement, therefore, this Criticism 

has,.and can have nothing to do; these find their 

amusement—in less or greater measure, and the na- 

ture of poetry remains for ever hidden from them 

in the deepest concealment. On all hands, there 

isno truce given to the hypothesis, that the ulti- 

mate object of the poet is to please. Sensation, 

even of the finest and most rapturous sort. is not 

the end, but the means. Art is to be loved, not 

because of its effects, but because of itself; not be- 

cause it is useful for spiritual pleasure, or even for 

moral culture, but because it 1s Art, and the high- 

ést in man, and the soul of all Beauty. To inquire 

after its utility, would be like inquiring after the 

utility of a God, or what to the Germans would 

sound stranger than it does to us, the wti/ity of vir- 

tue and religion. On these particulars, the authen- 

ticity of which we might verify, not so much by 

citation of individual passages, 1s by reference to 

the scope and spirit of whole treatises, we must for 

the present leave ovr readers to their own reflec- 

tions. Might we advise them, it would be to in- 

quire farther, and, if possible, to see the matter 

with their own eyes. 

Meanwhile, that all this must tend, among the 
Germans, to raise the gencral standard of Art, and 
of what an Artist ought to be in his own esteem 
and that of others, will be readily inferred. The 
character of a poet does, accordingly, stand higher 
with the Germans than with most nations. That 
he isa man of integrity as aman; of zeal and ho- 
nest diligence in his art, and of true manly feelings 
towards all men, is of course presupposed. Of 
persons that are not so, but employ their gift, in 
rhyme or otherwise, for brutish and malignant pur- 
poses, it is understood that such lie without the li- 
mits of Criticism, being subjects not for the judge 
of Art, but for the judge of Police. But even with 


regard to the fair tradesman, who offers his talent 
in.open market, to do work of a harmless and ac- 
_ sort for hire,—with regard to this person 

. their opinion is very low. The ‘ Bread-ar- 
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tist,’ as they call him, can gain no reverence for 
himself from these men. ‘ Unhappy mortal!’ says 
the mild but lofty-minded Schiller, *‘ Unhappy mor- 
* tal! that, with Science and Art, the noblest of all 
‘instruments, effectest and attemptest nothing 
‘ more than the day-drudge with the meanest; that 
‘in the domain of perfect freedom, bearest about 
‘ thee the spirit of a Slave!’ Nay, to the genuine 
poet, they deny even the privilege of regarding 
what so many cherish, under the title of their 
‘ fame,’ as the best and highest of all. Hear Schil- 
ler again: 

‘ The Artist, it is true, is the son of his age; but 
pity for him if he is its pupil, or even its favorite! 
Let some beneficent divinity snatch him, when a 
suckling, from the breast of his mother, and nurse 
him with the milk of a better time, that he may 
ripen to his full stature beneath a distant Grecian 
sky. And having grown to manhood, let him re- 
turn, a foreign shape, into his century; not, how- 
ever, to delight it by his presence, but dreadful, 
like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it. The 








matte of his works he will take from the present, 
but their form he will derive from a nobler time; 
nay, from beyond all time, from the absolute un- 
changing unity of his own nature. Here, from the 
pure ether of his spiritual essence, flows down the 
Fountain of Beauty, uncontaminated by the pollu- 
tions of ages and generations, which roll to and fro 
in their turbid vortex far beneath it. His matter, 
Caprice can dishonor, as she has ennobled it; but 
the chaste form is withdrawn from her mutations. 
The Roman of the first century had long bent the 
knee before his Cesars, when the statues of Rome 
were still standing erect; the temples continued 
holy to the eye, when their gods had long been a 
laughing-stock; and the abominations of a Nero and 
a Commodus were silently rebuked by the style of 
the edifice, which lent them its concealment. Man 
has lost his dignity, but art has saved it, and pre- 
served it for him in expressive marbles. Truth 
still lives in fiction, and from the copy the original 
will be restored. 

* But how is the Artist to guard himself from the 
corruptions of his time, which on every side assail 
him? By despising its decisions. 


to his happiness and his wants. 
the fleeting instant, and from the querulous spirit 


of enthusiaism that measures by the scale of per- 
fection the meagre product of reality, let him leave 


to mere Understanding, which is here at home, the | 


province of the actual; while he strives, by uniting 


the possible with the necessary, to produce the | 
ideal. This let him imprint and express in fiction | 


and truth; imprint it in the sport of his imagination 
and the earnest of his actions; imprint it in all sen- 


sible and spiritual forms, and cast it silently into | 


eveilasting time.’* 
Still higher are Fichte’s notions on this subject; | 
or rather expressed in higher terms, for the central 


principle is the same both in the philosopher and | 


the poet. According to Fichte, there is a ‘Divine 


Idea’ pervading the visible Universe; which visible | 


Universe is indeed but its symbol and sensible ma- 
nifestation, having in itself no meaning, or even 
true existence independent of it. To the mass of 
men this Divine Idea of the world hes hidden: yet 
to discern it, to seize it, and live wholly in it, is 
the condition of all genuine virtue, knowledge, 





* Ueber die /Esthetische etree, Meo Mens- 
chen (On the A&sthetic Education of ) 


Let him look | 


upwards to his dignity and the law, not downwards | 
Free alike from | 


the vain activity that longs to impress its traces on | 





freedom; and the end therefore of all spiritaal ef. 
fort in every age. Literary Men are the appointed 
interpreters of this Divine Idea; a perpetual priest- 
hood, we might say, standing forth generation af- 
ter generation, as the dispensers and living types 
of God’s everlasting wisdom, to show it and embo- 
dy it in their writings and actions, in such partieu- 
lar form as their own particular times require it tn. 
For each age, by the law of its nature, is different 
from every other age, and demands a different re- 
presentation of this Divine Idea, the essence of 
which is the same in all; so that the literary manof 
one century is only by mediation and re-interpre- 
tation applicable to the wants of another. But in 
every century, every man who labors, be it in 
what province he may, to teach others, must first 
have possessed himself of this Divine Idea, or, at 
least, be with his whole heart and his whole soul 
striving after it. If without possessing it or striv- 
ing after it, he abide diligently by some material 
practical department of knowledge, he may indeed 
still be (says Fichte, in his usual rugged way) 
‘a useful hod-man;’ but should he attempt to deal 
_with the Whole, and to become an architect, he is 
in strictness of language, * Nothing;’—‘ he is an 
‘ ambiguous mongrel between the possessor of the 
‘ Idea, and the man who feels himself solidly sup- 
‘ ported and carried on by the common Reality of 
‘ things; in his fruitless endeavor after the Idea, he 
‘ has neglected to acquire the craft of taking part 
‘in this Reality; and so hovers. between two 
‘ worlds, without pertaining to either.’ Elsewhere 
he adds: 

* There is still, from another point of view, ano- 
ther division in our notion of the Literary Man, 
andone to us of immediate application. Namo- 
ly, either the Literary Man has already laid 
hold of the whole Divine Idea, in so far as 
it can be comprehended by man, or perhaps 
of a special portion of this its comprehensible 
part,—which truly is not possible without at least 
a clear oversight of the whole,—he has already laid 
hold of it, penetrated, and made it entirely clear to 
himself, so that it has become a possession recall- 
able at all times in the same shape to his view, and 
a component part of his personality: in that case 
he is a completed and equipt Literary Man, a man 
who Aas studied. Or else, he is still struggling 
and striving to make the Idea in general, or that 
particular portion and point of it, from which on- 
wards he for his part means to penetrate the whole; 
entirely clear to himself; detached sparkles of light 
already spring forth on him from all sides, and dis- 
close a higher world before him; but they do not 
yet unite themselves into an indivisible whole; they 
vanish from his view as capriciously as they came, 
_he cannot yet bring them under obedience to his 
freedom: in that case he is a progressing and self- 
unfolding literary man, a Student. That it be ac- 
| tually the Idea, which is possessed or striven af- 
ter, is common to both. Should the striving aim 
merely at the outward form, and the letter of learn- 
ed culture, there is then produced, when the cir- 
cle is gone round, the completed, when it is not 
gone round, the progressing, Bungler ( Stimper). 
The latter is more tolerable than the former; for 
there is still room to hope that in continuing his 
travel, he may at some future point be seized by 
the Idea; but of the first all hope is over.* 


To be continued. 








* Uber das Wesen des Gelehrten (On_the Na- 
ture of the Literary Man); a Course of Lectures 
deiivered at Jena, in 1805. 
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(For the Zodiac.) 
THE HOLY LAND—No. Il. 


THE JEWS—THEIR COSTUME, &C. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Palestine were di- 
vided into tribes; among whom were the Avim, 
who inhabited the south west, and were expelled 
by the Philistines; the Horites, who dwelt upon 
Mount Seir, and those ‘‘ mighty men’’—the gi- 
ants, forming the tribes of Rephaim and Anakim. 
These were expelled by the Canaanites. Canaan 
had eleven sons, six of whom settled in Judea, and 
became the heads of as many different tribes.— 
These had evidently made some progress in the 
Arts, having built walled cities. They were di- 
vided into 31 principalities, having probably an aris- 
tocratic government. But in their turn, they were 
to be conquered by the all-subduing Jews. These 
had wandered in the wilderness for forty years, hav- 
ing been objects, at first of curiosity, and then of 
terror, to all the surrounding nations. They had 
been nourished by the “bread of Heaven,”’ and 
cheered by the fountain, which at the touch of the 
Prophet gushed from the flinty rock. The celes- 
tial flame, and the wondrous cloud, had been their 
unerring guide, and God, even the God of Jacob, 
had descended in a chariot of flame, and from 
amidst the thunders of Sinai, had given to them his 
holy law, proclaiming himself ‘* The Lord, their 
God.”” What marvel then, that the hearts of the 
nations were. like wax before them, and that the 
Canaanites vanished from off the face of the pro- 
mised land. 

The Jews entered Palestine upon the south 
east, apportioning it among the different tmbes, as 
has been already stated. Here then was fixed the 
seat of a mighty empire: here did they hold undis- 
puted sway for many centuries, governed by wise 
and mighty rulers, and preserving both their na- 
tional peculiarities, and their religion—the worship 
of the true God. While the darkness of Idolatry 
brooded over the surrounding nations, their pro- 
phets were like a long stream of living light, ter- 
minating in, and lost amid the brighter radiance of 
the Messiah. 

Not only does the history of the Jews possess a 
peculiar interest, but a knowledge of their man- 
ners and customs is of great practical utility. We 
often see in communications from the East, de- 
scriptions of scenes which have fallen under the 
writer’s observation, followed by the remark, that 
these objects and events had furnished a new 
proof of the truth of the Sacred writings, being in 
fact a key by which to unlock many hitherto ob- 
scure passages, and throwing over the whole a 
beautiful and touching simplicity. This we may 
also attain, by attentively examining the dress, ha- 
bits, and customs of the Jews. 

The costume of the Jews was very similar to 
that worn by the inhabitants of the East at the 
present day. The males wore their hair short, and 
it was considered effeminate to permit it to attain 
aay length. Thus Paul, in his address to the Co- 
lossians, says, ‘‘ If a man have long hair it is a 
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a man, who having received an injury in the jaw, 

refused to have his beard removed, and thus pre- 

vented the operation which alone could ensure his 

recovery. The head dress worn by the Arabs is 

extremely beautiful. It consists of a scarlet cap, 

surmounted by a blue tuft. The turban consists of 
several yards of very thin silk, or muslin, wound 

around the head at the base of the cap. These are 

of different colors; the descendants of Mahomet 
alone are permitted to wear green—the christians, 
blue. The principal garments are the tunic and 
haick, known in Scripture as the inner and outer 
garment, The tunic isa close frock, made with, 
or without sleeves. To it was attached the fringe, 
which the children of Israel wore as a memorial of 
the obedience which they owed to the law of God. 
The sleeves were loose, and could be easily shoved 
up to leave the arm at liberty. Hence the force of 
the passage, ‘‘ The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm.”’ The hyke was usually about five yards in 
length and two in breadth, being similar to the 
plaid of the Highlander. It was thrown loosely 
about the body, and usually laid aside in the house. 
Allusions to this garment are very frequent in 
Scripture. When the tunic only was worn, they 
are spoken of as being without covering; thus Pe- 
ter, when his Lord called him, is said to have been 
** naked,” in other words, he had thrown off the 
hyke, the more easily to pursne his occupation.— 
Thus the blind man, “ casting away his garment, 
followed Jesus,”” and Christ, ‘* having laid aside 
his garments washed his disciples feet.”” This was 
secured by the girdle, which passed several times 
around the body. One end of it being double, 
served as the purse explaining the command, 
‘* Take no money in your purse.”” The feet were 
shod with sandals. These were pieces of wood 
fitted to the foot, and attached to it by leather 
thongs. The feet being thus left exposed, became 
dusty from travelling, and needed frequent wash- 
ing. Hence, it was a necessary act of hospitality 
to offer water for the feet. It is said of Mary that 
‘« she washed the feet of Jesus with her tears,” 
and of the latter, that he washed the feet of his 4 
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LECTURE VI. 
ON THE ORGANS OF SUPPORT OF aCALE* 

PHA AND ECHINODERMA. ct 
Gentlemen,—The next class of animals, the ske- 
letons of which we have to examine, is that dend- 
minated acalepha. There are but few parts it this 
class of animals which we can consider as andio®!” 
gous to a skeleton; indeed, the skeleton in a solid’ 
state, consolidated bv the carbonate of lime, scarce” 
ly occurs in more than two genera of acalapha. In’ 
the velella and porpita we have examples, in thie” 
class, of animals with thin flexible calcareous ske- 
letons. ‘The greater number of them, as the phy- 
salia, berde, and the various forms of the meddse,’ 
have scarcely any hard substance of this kind be" 
yond a cartilaginous substance, which is placed gé-" 
nerally in the form of curved columns round the" 
entrance of the stomach. In the ber®, in the eqtio-” 
rea, and in many of the minutest forms of the aca- 
lepha, you could scarcely consider any part as ana-" 
logous to a skeleton. These are those small gela~’ 
tinous bodies that you see sometimes in the Thames, 
near Sheppy, so abundant in the water as to 
its colour—they are part of the little animals which 
give the chief luminosity to the sea, and which you" 
find so abundant in it, that hundreds of miles have” 
been traversed, illuminated by them in one conti” 
nous line. Capt. Scoresby counted 100,000 GF 
them in a cubic foot of water. In the Arctit séas_ 
they are the principal food of the Whales. Thesé" 
little animals have nothing that can be considered’ 
as a skeleton—no particle of the carbonate or of the’ 
phosphate of lime entering into their composition.” 
But in the larger forms of the meduse, you find: 
disposed around the circular part and lower centre, 
curved cartilaginous bands, which give support to 





disciples. Bathing was also very frequent. Thus 


bathed, “‘ is clean, and needeth not, save to wash 
his feet;”’ these would become dusty in returning 
from the bath. Staves and embroidered handker- 
chiefs complete the dress. One peculiarity how- 
| ever, remains to be mentioned; interpreting liter- 


lets between thine eyes;”’ the Jews wrote certain 


the arm was called tefi/a-shel-id. It was composed 
of two pieces of parchment, placed in a box, which 
was affixed to a piece of leather; strings were at- 





| were tied in the form of a Hebrew letter. That | 
_ for the head was called fefila-shel-rosh, consisting | 
| of four pieces of parchment, and also tied in the 
| form of one of the Hebrew letters. These are 


shame,” &c. Long beards, on the contrary, were | still worn, it is said, by the European Jews at the 
highly esteemed, and so greatly were they rever- | time of prayer. Our Saviour did not reprove the 


enced, that it was considered an insult to touch 
them, except for the purpose of salutation. This | 
explains the great insult offered by the princes of | 
Ammon to the ambassadors of David, when they 
cut off their beards. The prophet Jeremiah, in 

Predicting the desolations of Moab, says, “* And | 
every head shall be bald, and every beard clipt.”’ 
A modern traveller states, that he saw in the East, 


| Pharisees for wearing them, but for making them | 
| the ciliogrades of Professor Blainville, and their 


broad to attract attention. 








HUMAN COUNTENANCE. 
There is in every human countenance either a 
a history or a prophecy, which must sadden, or at | 
least soften, every reflecting observer -Coleridge’s | 
Omniana. 


Christ says, “* He that is washed,” that is, had | the lower part of the mantle. They are the fix- 


ally the command, ‘* Thou shalt bind these words | the other parts of theirbody. When you find those 
as a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be as front- | meduse bleaching on the sea-shores in the air, and 


passages of Scripture upon pieces of parchment, | incalculable myriads, you will find that the last part 
binding them upon the arm and forehead. ‘That upon | to dissolve away is this firm transparent cartilagi- 
| nous texture around the mouth. forming the thick- 


| the evaporation of the liquid parts, the cellular tex- 


tached to this, which passed around the arm, and | ture remaining behind, which also soon disappears, 


| have mentioned, there are some of those animals 


| general cellular substance composing the greater 


the appendices that hang down from the centre of 























ed points by which the contractions of the mantle 
are directed to the lower centre—by which move- 
ments the meduse swims through the sea. They 
have no particular organs of motion different from 
the general convex fleshy mantle which covers all 





in the summer’s sun, on all parts of our coast, in 


| est part of the dried disc, which is left exposed by 


and no trace of these soft stinging animals is at 
length to be perceived on the shores where they 
were strewed in thousands. 

Now, although there are no parts of this density 
in the smaller and softer forms of acalepha which I 


which have cilia for progressive motion; they are 
cilia are always attached to a firmer portion of the 
part of their body. 

I had occasion to allude to this smal! ciliograde 


animal the berée before, when speaking of the at- 
tachments of cilia in animalcules. We find init’ 
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in the centre below, upwards to near the anus, 
which is diagonally opposite the mouth. These 
bandsare of greater ovacity, of a firmer texture, and 
are the parts upon which the vibratile cilia are dis- 
posed, serving thus as a support for the organs of 
progressive motion, and being, apparently, the firm- 
est parts of the cellular texture of the body. These 
parts, though soft, may, in some manner, be look- 
‘ed upon as an elementary skeleton, like the cor- 
responding parts in animalcules. The cilia of be- 
rée are formed with rays like the fins of a fish, and 
are analogous to the feet of echinida. 

. The calcareous skeleton of the small group I 
have mentioned, comprehending the porpita and 
the velelia, exists in the lower part of the mantle, 
which is the circular transparent disc, covering the 
upper part of the porpita. The porpita is like a ve" 
lella, without its perpendicular crest. You will see 
here a firm, cellular, white, porous, calcareous 
‘disc, and this dgrees with the skeletons of many of 
the zoophytes. In the retepore, in the eschare, 
flustre cellepore, and many similar genera, we find 
a similar cellular or reticulate structure of the ske- 
leton; we find it here in the porpita from the Indi- 
an seas. In the velella limbosa we find the skele- 
ton, though transparent, consolidated by earthy 
matter, and serving asa solid framework for the 
protection and support of the soft parts. 

The skeleton of the velella consists chiefly of two 
plates, the lower one, of an oblong form, is dispos- 
ed horizontally, as you will observe by these nume- 
rous specimens, which I collected last year on the 
coast of Cornwall. The lower one, of an oblong 
and concave form, is placed horizontally, an? con- 
sists of several thin plates, disposed upon each other 
like the layers of a shell. From the concave cen- 
tre of the lowest part of this plate, hangs down the 
circular tubular mouth of the velella. Around the 
mouth are disposed numerous small tubular suck- 
ers, resembling the feet of many radiated animals. 
Around the edge of this oblong plate hangs down 
the margin of the gelatinous blue-coloured mantle. 
Arising from the upper surface of this plate, and 
traversing obliquely its centre, there is a perpendi- 
cular very thin crescentic plate in the velella, 
which you observe in all the specimens that are 
before you, obtained both from the British and 
from the Indian seas. These plates, as you will 
perceive by looking through them, are distinctly 
composed of layers deposited by the gelatinous 
mantle, the curved margins of which layers are ve- 
ry visible. The skeletons appear to be extra-vas- 
cular and unorganized, although in the central part 
of the body, and completely surrounded by the 
fleshy substance, like the extra-vascular and unor- 
ganised corals which we were considering yester- 
day, and their softness and delicacy correspond 
with the softness and mobility of the embedding 
fleshy substance. 

The skeleton of the next class of animals, the 
echinoderma, presents much more variety in its 
form, its consistence, and its nature, than the class 
acalepha. In some of the animals which we still 
place among the echinoderma, there 1s no solid 
part on the surface, and scarcely a trace of any 
kand, internally, of a skeleton. 
of the actinia, of the siponculus, and several other 
torms of the echinoderma. We observe, however, 


that the actinia, or common sea-anemone, though 
jt possesses no skeleton or solid part externally or 
internally, is still covered with a very dense, irrita- 
ble, coriaceous integument, which protects all the 


delicate organization within, Many of the species 





This may be stated 
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their surface, by minute suckers disposed on their 
surface, particles of shells, particles of sand, gra- 
vel, and other heterogeneotis substances. © This 
extraneous covering which they cause firmly to ad- 
here to their surface, as you can observe by at- 
tempting to tear one of these fragments from the 
animals, serves not only to protect them, but to 
conceal them; for being thus covered, you can 
scarcely distinguish them from the sand or gravel 
or shelly bodies among which they are placed. 
This is a mode of protecting the soft parts which 
we shall find abundantly illustrated and extended 
as we proceed through other classes of animals not 
gifted with a power of secreting for themselves, by 
their own vital energies, a skeleton of any kind, 
yet having instincts and apparatus for collecting fo- 
reign matter around them, and forming ‘shields of 
various kinds. Worms, whose skeleton is still soft, 
we shall soon see form to themselves tubes of sand 
and shells, and various extraneous substances. 
There is an example of the same thing in the acti- 
nia—the common sea-anemone—but its tough, irri- 
table, coriaceous integument is the part which is 
analogous to the more solid skeletons of most of the 
species of echinoderma. 

Now in the family of the holothurida, the surface 
of the body is covered with the same coriaceous, 
tough, contractile integument, as that of the acti- 
nia. This is the case also with the siponculus, and 
most of the soft echinodermatous animals. But in 
the holothurida, (or animals resembling the holo- 
thuria,) although there is no central solid skeleton 
supporting the body, there are solid internal parts 
which serve for the attachment of muscles. There 
are solid parts in the holothurida, as you see exhi- 
bited in the dissected specimens of the holothurida 
before you. They form a circle of five pairs of 
moveable pieces, disposed, like the alveoli and 
teeth of the echinus and cidaris, around the mouth. 
These five pairs of hard calcareous pieces, the on- 
ly hard parts of this animal’s body, resemble, in 
their general form, in their position, in the manner 
in which they are connected together, and with the 
muscles of the mouth, the complicated apparatus 
of teeth and alveoli which we find in the common 
echinus, and in the cidaris. Their composition and 
mode of gruwth are the same. They give a solid 
attachment to the muscles of the mouth, and they 
probably serve to subdivide the food of this highly- 
organised animal. 

The holothurida, like the echinoderma, which 
have teeth, may be ascertained, by the contents of 
its stomach and intestines, to feed upon the minuter 
testaceous and crustaceous animals. This is appa- 
rent from the considerable quantities of shells and 
sand and particles of gravel which you see filling 
the intestine in these dissected specimens. The 
solid parts surrounding the mouth of the holothuri- 
da serve also for the attachment of the longitudinal 
muscular bands of the body, and support the long 
ramified tentacula which are extended around the 
mouth of the animals, and which can be forcibly 
contracted and entirely concealed within the body. 

In considering the skeletons of the zoophytes— 
the polypiferous animals—we saw that the greater 
number of them were fixed to a point for life, and 
that the animals could not swim to and fro in search 
of their food in the sea. This appears to have been 
also the case with vast tribes of the echinoderma, 
which have once inhabited our seas in incalculable 

numbers. The immense family of echinoderma 
denominated crinoidea, was composed ot fixed ani- 
mals of this kind, and which were closely allied to 








eight longitudinal bands extending from the mouth | protect themselves further, by causing to adhere to} the euryale, comatula, ophiura, and many others 


which at present inhabit our own seas, but they 
differed from all those in being fixed by a peduncle 
to the solid rock, growing up by a stem, and rami- 
fying, and the ramified portion having much of the 
organization of the comatula and euryale. We see 
that those animals have adhered to the rock, by 
finding, in a fossil state, many remnants still adher- 
ing by an expanding circular disc; the first or low- 
est ring formed adhering to the rock from which 
they originally extended their body, like the ex- 
isting pentacrinus of the American and British 
seas. 

The various forms of encrinites with which you 
are familiar, occurring so abundantly in ancient 
strata, and particularly in the oldest limestone for- 
mations—the limestone belonging to the transition 
formations,—abound with singular forms of these 
fixed radiated animals, amongst the oldest inhabi- 
tants of this globe with which we have now the 
means of becoming acquainted. The bodies you 
now look upon, composed of detached joints, some 
circular, some pentagonal, are portions of the stem 
and branches of the pentacrinites and other crinoi- 
dea. Various other forms belong to this almost ex- 
tinct tribe. We have at this time, living in diffe- 
rent parts of the ocean, and even on our own coast, 
two animals belonging to the genus pentacrinus— 
the pentacrinus Europeus, and p. caput medusa. 
They are precisely of the character which we have 
every reason to believe has belonged generally to 
this family, possessing a peduncle, and that calca- 
reous peduncle being moveable, and found attach- 
ed to rocks or plants at the bottom of the sea. One 
has been found in the Bay of Cork in Ireland. In 
ancient seas they were so abundant, that we find 
entire rocks and strata composed of their remains. 
In this mass of limestone you can scarcely see any- 
thing but fragments of the fixed, jointed, echino- 
derma belonging to this crenoid family. Each of 
these forms of the crinoidea possesses a mode of 
formation peculiar to itself, both in the forms of the 
several pieces, and in the mode of their union, par- 
ticularly at the upper extremity of the peduncle or 
axis, the body of the animal from which the radiat- 
ed extremities diverge. 

The forms and nature of the skeleton of these 
animals offer an interesting subject of study for the 
geologist, because of the numerous entire families 
of them which occur only in a fossil state, and in 
the oldest rocks. There can be no doubt that they 
have all contained the phosphate, along with a much 
larger proportion of the carbonate of lime,—that 
they have been unorganised skeletons which have 
been formed, by succcessive depositions around 
each joint, from an exterior enveloping animated 
fleshy covering, as in the existing pentacrinus of 
our own seas. They appear as if formed by the 
union and consolidation of all the pieces which en- 
ter into the formation of each ring, or segment of 
the asterias and other radiated-existing animals. 

On examining the arrangement and the forms of 
the separate little pieces which surround each seg- 
ment or ring of the stellerida, we observe great re- 
gularity and constancy in the disposition of all the 
parts. ‘They are composed chiefly of the carbonate 
of lime, but they contain also a jittle of the phos- 
phate, as shown by Hatchett. The phosphate of 
lime has been found by the recent analyses of 
Stoltze, to be in greater proportion in the solid 
forms of the skeleton we meet with in the echini- 
da than in the stellerida; but still the phosphate of 
lime does exist in the solid pieces of this asterias 

which I hold in my hand. When we examine the 
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disposition of the several parts of the external ske- 
leton of the asterias or the ophiura, you perceive 
that they are placed in numerous contiguous cir- 
cles Wound thé divisions of the body—those divi- 
sions through which the intestines and the ovaries 
extend in the asterias. These circles or rings are 
composed generally of eight pieces, but the num- 
ber of segments or rings varies according to the 
age or the state of development. Eight are count- 
ed in the case of the animal I hold in my hand— 
the asterias aurantiaca, so minutely described by 
Tiedemann and by Meckel. These eight pieces 
are @isposed in a circular form around the arms or 
divisions of the bocy. Sometimes these rings are 
extremely numerous. In the specimen I have 
here, there have been counted eighty rings in each 
ray. There are five rays here, as there are in the 
greater number of the species of asterias. It is thus 
apparent, then, that there are about from 640 to 
700 separate pieces in each ray of the body; and 
in the whole about from 3,200 to 3,500 separate 
pieces, surrounding the rays in this five-rayed spe- 
cies. Now you will observe, that the larger pieces 
are generally placed towards the lower part of each 
of the rays of the body along the sides of the am- 
bulacra. They form the sides of the rays; and in 
the centre below we find, between the lateral rows 
of pieces, numerous oblique circular perforations— 
through which extend, in the living state, the mi- 
nute circular tubular fleshy arms by which the ani- 
mals fix themselves or move to and fro. The per- 
forated portions of the skeleton (which you per- 
ceive is of considerable density) occupy these cen- 
tral grooves, and are denominated the ambulacra, 
so that you observe here five ambulacra, one ex- 
tending along the base or lower part of each of the 
divisions. The stronger lateral plates give origin 
generally and support to spines which project from 
their surface. These spines are moveable, and, 
no doubt, frequently used in progressive motion as 
well as in defence. In the contracted state of the 
animal these spines along the sides of the ambula- 
cra being brought near to each other below, pro- 
tect the extremities of the arms, which are retract- 
ed into their small perforations. The upper part of 
the body of these animals has calcareous portions, 
generally smaller, and thrown to a greater distance 
from each other. The integument is extremely 
coriaceous. It is capable of great contractility 
when irritated. It is capable of being extended to 
a considerable degree by the water taken in for re- 
spiration. It is capable of great extension, for con- 
taining the reproductive gemmule-sacs, called the 
ovaries. But when in the distended and translu- 
cent state, if irritated or injured, you will soon ob- 
serve it contract and become opaque at the part 
touched. Looking at the upper surface of this irri- 
table integument, you will see it is traversed by 
numerous white-coloured opaque lines. These are 
rendered firm and opaque by the quantity of car- 
bonate and phosphate of lime which this reticulate 
part of the integument contains. Between two of 
the legs or divisions of the animal you will observe 
on the upper surface a circular, small, convex, so- 
lid body, which on being examined with a lens, has 
much the appearance of the large meandrina—the 
brain madrepore which we had on the table yester- 
day. It encloses in its inner surface a sac, which 
contains a thick grumous substance, which is found 
by analysis to consist of carbonate and phosphate of 
lime, but no urea. Urea was expected to be found 
in it in consequence of distinct organs for secreting 
that substance in other animals being found. There 
is a glandular sac observable in it, which was 
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thought to be designed to separate from the nutri- 
tious fluid circulating in the vessels around it, the 
calcareous substance which was to form the skele- 
ton. “This was the opinion of Tiedemann. Mec- 
kel, however, from observing that this earthy mat- 
ter in other animals is formed at the points of the 
body where it is deposited, and that this calcifiant 
glandular sac is least developed where the earthy 
skeleton is largest, considers it as not subservient 
to the shparation of the ggrthy matter for the skele- 
ton, but that it is an organ destined to excrete some- 
thing from the bloodyessels with which it is con- 
nected, rather than to separate those earths to form 
the skeleton. 

The divisions of the body in the animals of which 
I have been speaking, belonging to the genus aste- 
rias, contain, as I have mentioned to you, the vis- 
cera of the animal, particularly the intestine and the 
ovary, one of these on each side of each division; 
so that in this specimen with five divisions there 
are ten ovaries and ten ceca. But in the animals 
I now hold in my hand, the ophiure, which so 
much resemble the asterias that formerly they were 
placed in the same genus, the divisions of the body 
do not contain the viscera. The viscera in them 
are confined to the large central disc, from which 
radiate the divisions of the body, and those div:- 
ions are more like true extremities for progressive 
motion. 

In examining the pieces which surround these 
extremities of the ophiura we find the arrangement, 
and even the number of the pieces, te correspond 
singularly with those composing the rings or seg- 
ments of the asterias; and, as you observe in this 
ophiura, echinata, the pieces have often spines at- 
tached to their outer surface. ‘These external cal- 
careous spines in the sfellerida are generally at- 
tached by moveable articulations to prominent tu- 
bercles, as in the more solid forms of echinida, and 
in all these animals they appear to be formed in the 
same manner by the transparent investing mem- 
brane, without possessing any internal means of 
growth or repair. The spines on the soft backs of 
the asterida are often extremely numerous and mi- 
nute, and elegantly arranged in groups; they may 
prove a means of defence by being collected close- 
ly together during the contracted condition of the 
skin. Sometimes they are white, and sometimes 
they have colours which contrast beautifully with 
the deep hues of the skin. They have no apparent 
source of nutrition at either extremity, or in their 
middle; but they appear to grow, like shells, by 
additions to every part of them which is next tothe 
enveloping fleshy substance. The central disc of 
the ophiura is surrounded by pieces like those 
which surround the central body of the asterias; 
but here they are large and more solid. There are 
ambulacra in the ophiura as well as in the asterias, 
and those ambulacra are perforated the in same way, 
for the feet by which these little animals move to 
and fro. Even the ramifications of the body of the 
euryale are surrounded with rings, much more com- 
plete than in the case of the asterias, and more com- 
plete than in most of the ophiure, which remarka- 


of the asterias, but the component pieces are ob- | 
served gradually to anchylose, and to meet above, 
where there is a deficiency occupied by soft skin 
in the asterias. Thus we are gradually led to the 
simplest form of the asterias in passing upwards 
through ali the jointed and radiated forms of the 
echinoderma. We saw the jointed, ramified, and 
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ment is thus allowed to the import 
ge-‘ion, generation, circulation, and respitt 
complicated in the asterias. The 
skeleton in higher forms, in place of 
‘mere solid axis of support, as in the cfii 
are now employed to consolidate the wa 
creasing abdominal cavity, and the « 
whole animals, are now diminished 
for defence thrown over the exterior 
cavity. The component pieces 
around this abdominal cavity, so 
exterior shell, like that of the 
luscous classes, in which, | 
pieces are still perceptible, and 
asunder, to allow of the requisite gro 
pansion of these external globular a 
coverings. In rising from the d 
divided forms of the scutella, so 
some of the asterie, to the more 
bular forms of the echinida, the solidity of 
exterior skeleton increases. The componen 
or external plates become thicker, , 
more artfully united in the construction 
fice, and the exterior spines becon 
more solid. The forms of those skeletons of t e 
solid echinida which now exist, would appear much 
mere isolated, were we not familiar with 
the fossil forms so abundant in our chalk 
which often present the intermediate link 
dation which have disappeared from the 5 AS 
surface of our earth. By the lengthening of the : 
axis of the globular echinida, and the | 
the exterior shell, nature has arrived at 
of the various holothurdie, and these 
cylindrical, and soft echinoderma lead us e. 
to the worms at the bottom of the aticalated die a 
sion of the anima! kingdom. pr ge. 
(To be continued.) 
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».. TABLE TALK—No. 2. 
os SBythe late Elia.” 

"Amidst the complaints of the ‘wide spread of in- 
fidelity among Us; it is consolatory that a sect is 
spring upin the heart of the metropolis, and is 
daily on the inetease, of teachers of that healing 
doctrine, which Pope upheld, and against which 
Voltaire directed his envenomed wit. We mean 
those practical teachers of optimism, or the belief 
that whatever is, is best—the cads of Omnibuses, 
who from their little back pulpits—not once in 
three or four hours, as those proclaimers of «* God 
and his prophet,” in Mussulman countries; but 
every minute, at the entry or exit of a brief pas- 
senger, are heard, in an almost prophetic tone, to 
exclaim (wisdom crying out, as it were, in the 
streets,) ALL’s RIGHT. 


Advice is not so commonly thrown away as is 


imagined. We seek it in difficulties; but, in com- | 
mon speech, we are apt to confound it with admo- | about to be delivered of. 
nition: as when a friend reminds one that drink is | 
prejudicial to the health, &c. We do not care to | 
be told of that, which we know better than the | 





** Against the Use of Fermented Liquors!’’ L. ac- 
knowledged the obligation as far as to two-pence. 
Penotier’s advice was the safest after all: 

**T advised him—”’ 

But I must tell you. The dear, good-meaning, 
no-thinking creature, had been dumbfounding a 
company of us with a detail of inextricable difficul- 
ties, in which the circumstances of an acquaintance 
of his were involved. No clue of light offered it- 
self. He grew more and more misty as he pro- 
ceeded. We pitied his friend and thought, ** God 
help the man, so wrapt in error’s heedless maze:” 
when, suddenly brightening up his placid counte- 
nance, like one who had found out a riddle, and 
looked to have the solution admired, ‘at last,” 
said he, ** [advised him——.” 


Then he paused, and here we were again inter- 
minably thrown back. By no possible guess could 
any of us aim at the drift of the meaning he was 
‘¢T advised him,”’ he 
repeated, ‘* to have some advice upon the subject.” 
A general approbation followed; and it was unani- 
mously agreed, that, under all the circumstances of 


good man that admonishes. M. sent his friend L., | the case, no sounder or more judicious counsel 
who is no water-drinker, a two-penny tract | could have been given, 
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